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THE 

LIFE OF EDMUND SMITH. 

BY 

DR. JOHNSON. 



EloifUND Smith Is one of those lucky writcvs who 
h^ve, without much labour, attained big^b reputatioq, 
and who are mentioned with reverence rather f<^ 
the possession than the exertion of uncommon abi- 
litles. 

Of bis life little is known ; and that Uttle claims 
no praise but what can be given to intellectual ex- 
cellence, seldom jemployed to any virtuous purpose. 
Hi^ character, as g^ven by Mr. Oldisworth, with all 
the partiality of friend ship^ which is said by Dr. But- 
ton to show ''what fine things one man of parts can 
say of another/' and which^ however, comprises 
great part of what jcan be known of Mr. Smith, it i$ 
better to transcribe at once than to take by pieces. 
I shall subjoin such little memorials jaa accident has 
enabled me to collect. 

*' Mr. Edmund Smith was the only son of an 
eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of 
the famoos Baron Lecbmere. Some misfortunes of 
bis father, which were soon followed by his death, 
^ere t]^ occasion of the son's being left very yoang 
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ID the band^ of a near relation (one who married 
Mr. Neale's sister) whose name was Smith. 

** This gentleman and his lady treated him as their 
own child, and pat him to Westminster-school ander 
the care of Dr. Basby; whence, after the loss of 
his faithfn! and generous guardian (whose name he 
assumed and retained), he was remored to Christ^ 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt handsoniely 
maintained till her death ; after which he continued 
a member of that learned and ingenious society till 
within five years of his own; though, some time 
before his leaving Christ-church, he was sent for by 
his mother to Worcester, and owned and acknow- 
ledged as her legitimate son ; which had not been 
mentioned, but to wipe off the aspersions that were 
ignorantly cast by some on his birth. It is to be 
remembered, for our author's honour, that, when at 
Wesminster election he stood a candidate for one of 
the universities, he so signally distinguished himself 
by his conspicuous performances, that there arose no 
small contention between the representative electors 
of Trinity-college in Cambridge, and Christ-churcli 
in Oxon, which of those two royal societies should 
fidopt him as their own. But the electors of Trinity- 
college having the preference of choice that year, 
they resolutely elected him ; who yet, being invite4 
at the same time to Christ-church, chose to accept 
of a studentship there. Mr. Smith's perfections, as 
well natural as acquired, seem to have been formed 
npon Horace's plan, who says, in his * Art of Poe- 
try:' 

— Ego Deo stadiam sloe diTite ▼ent* 
Neo rode qoid prosit video iDgeoiam ; slterius sic 
Altera poscit opem ret, et coDJorat amice. 

'^ He was endowed by Nature with all those ex-» 
collent and necessary qualifications which are pre* 
vioas to the accomplishment of a great man. Hi9 
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flMnory was Urge and tenacious, yet by a curious 
feUeitif tUefly susceptible of the finest impressions it 
received from the b^st authors he read, which it 
always preserved in their primitive strength and 
amiable order. 

'' He had a qtrickness of apprehension, and vivar 
city of understanding, which easily took in and sur- 
mounted the most subtle and knotty parts of mathe- 
matics and metaphysics. His wit was prompt and 
flowing, yet solid and piercing ; his taste delicate, 
his head dear, aod his way of expressing his thoughts 
perspicuous and engaging. I shall say nothiug of 
bis persotf, which yet was so well turned, that no 
neglect of himself in his dress could render it dis- 
agreeable; insomuch that the fair sex, who obt- 
served and esteemed him, at once commended and 
reproved him by the name of the hamdiome sloven. 
An eager but generous and noble emulation grew 
up with him ; which (as it were a rational sort of 
instinct) pushed him upon striving to excel in every 
art and science that could make him a credit to his 
college, and that college the ornament of the most 
learned and polite university ; and it was his happi- 
ness to have several contemporaries and fellow- 
students who exercised and excited this virtue in 
themselves and others, thereby becoming so deservr 
ediy in favour with this age, and so good a proof of 
its nice discernment. His judgment, naturally good, 
soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and distin- 
guisbing sagacity, which as it was active and busy, 
so it was vigorous and manly, keeping even paces 
with a rich and strong imagination, always upon the 
wing, and never tired with aspiring. Hence it was, 
that, though he writ as young as Cowley, he had no 
puerilities ; and his earliest productions were so fiur 
firom having any thing in them mean and trifling, 
that, like the junior compositions of Mr. Stepney, 
ihey may make grey authors blush. There are many 

b2 
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of his first essays in oratofy, in epignn, elegy, and 
epiqae, still banded aboot the nniTeisity in mano- 
script, which show a masteriy hand: and, though 
maimed and injured by fineqoent transcribing, make 
their way into oar most celebrated miscellanies, 
where they shine with nncommon lustre. Besides 
those verses in the Oxford books, whidi he could 
not help setting his name to, scTeral of his oMnposi- 
tions came abroad under other names, which his own 
singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove in vain 
to conceal. The Encaenia and public Collections of 
the University upon State Subjects were never in 
such esteem, either for elegy and congratulation, as 
when he contributed most largely io them ; and it 
was natural for those, who knew his peculiar way of 
writing, to turn to his share in the work, as*by for 
the most relishing part of the entertainment. As 
his parts were extraordinaiy, so he well knew bow 
to improve them ; and not only to polish the dia- 
mond, hot enchase it in the most solid and durable 
metal. Though he was an academic the greatest 
part of his life, yet he contracted no sourness of 
temper, no spice of pedantry, no itch of disputation, 
or obstinate contention for the old or new philoso- 
phy, no assuming way of dictating to others; which 
are faults (though excusable) which some are insen- 
sibly led into, who are constrained to dwell long 
within the walls of a private college. His conversa- 
tioq was pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace 
said of Plotias, Varius, and Virgil, might justly be 
applied io him : 



Nil ego coBtvlerim j«cuido mdqs Abuoo. 

Sat. V. 1. 1. 

''As correct a writer sls he was in his most elabo- 
rate pieces, he read the works of others with Ga»r 
dour, and reserved his greatest severity for his own 
compositions; being readier to cherish and advance. 
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than damp or depress, a rising genias ; and as patient 
of beinif^ excelled himself (if any could excel him) as 
indnstrions to excel others. 

'' It were to be wished he had confined himself to 
a particolar profession, who was capable of surpass- 
ing in any ; but iu this his want of application was 
in a great measure owing to his want of due encou- 
ragement. 

" He passed through the exercises of the college 
and university with unusual applause ; and though 
he often suffered his friends to call him off from his 
retirements, and to lengthen out those joyial avoca- 
tions, yet his return to his studies was so much the 
more passionate, and his intention upon those refined 
pleasures of reading and thinking so vehement (to 
which his facetious and unbended intervals bore no 
proportion), that the habit grew upon him, and the 
series of meditation and reflection being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better sort his ideas, 
and take in the sundry parts of a science atoneTiew, 
without interruption or confusion. Some indeed of 
his acquaintance, who were pleased to distinguish 
between the wit and the scholar, extolled him alto- 
gether on the account of these titles; but others, 
who knew him better, could not forbear doing him 
justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had signa- 
lised himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and 
polemic of extensive knowledge and deep penetra- 
tion ; and went through all the courses with a wise 
regard to the dignity and importance of each science. 
I remember him in the Divinity-school responding 
and disputing with a perspicuous energy, a ready ex« 
actn^s, and commanding force of argument, when 
Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair ; whose con- 
descending and disinterested commendation of him 
gave him such a reputation as silenced the envious 
malice of his enemies, who durst not contradict the 
approbation of so profound a master in theology. 
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None of those 8elf*«affioient onatares, wfao hwr^ 
either trifled with philosophy, by attempting^ to ridif 
cule it, or have encumbered it with novel terms and 
bnrdensome explanations, understood its real weight 
and purity half so well as Mr. Smith. He was too 
discerning^ to allow of the character of unprofitable, 
rugged, and abstruse, which some superficial sciolists 
(so very smooth and polite as to admit of no impres- 
sion), either out of an unthinking Indolence, or an 
ill-grounded prejudice, had affixed to this sort of 
studies. He knew the thorny terms of philosophy 
served well to fence in the true doctrines of religion ; 
and looked upon school divinity as upon a rough 
but well'-wrought armour, which might at once adorn 
and defend the Christian hero, and equip him for the 
combat. 

'' Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin Classics; with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perusing 
in the French, Spanish, and Italian (to which lan- 
guages he was no stranger), and in all the celebrated 
writers of his own country. But then, according to 
the curious observation of the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, he kept the poet in awe by regular criticism ; 
and, as it were, married the two arts for their mu- 
tual support and improvement. There was not a 
tract of credit, upon that subject, which he had not 
diligently examined, from Aristotle down to Hedelin 
and Bossu ; so that, having each rule constantly 
l)efore him, he could carry the art through every 
poem, and at once point out the graces and defor- 
mities. By this means he seemed to read with a 
design to correct, as well as imitate. 

'' Being thus prepared, he could not but taste 
every little delicacy that was set before him ; though 
it was impossible for him at the same time to be fed 
and nourished with any thing but what was substan- 
tial and- lasting. He considered the ^nciepts and 
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modems not^ as parties or rivals for fame, bat as 
architects upon one and the same plan, the Art of 
Poetry; according^ to which he judged, approved, 
and blamed, without flattery or detraction. If he 
did not always commend the compositions of others, 
it was not ill-nature (which was not in his temper), 
but strict justice would not let him call a few flowers 
set in ranks, a glib measure, and so many couplets, 
by the name of poetry : he was of Ben Jonson's 
opinion, who could not admire 

' — Verses as smooth and soft as cream. 
Id which there was neither depth nor stream/ 

'* And therefore, though his want of complaisance 
for sopne men's overbearing vanity made him ene* 
mies, yet the better part of mankind were obliged by 
the ^jcedom of his reflections. 

" His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a re« 
mote and imperfect copy, hath shpwn the world how 
great a master he ^as of the Ciceronian eloquence, 
mixed with the conciseness and force of Demos- 
thenes, the elegant and moving turns of Pliny, and 
the acute and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

*^ Since Temple and Roscommon, no man under- 
stood Horace better, especially as to his happy dic- 
tion, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and alter- 
nate mixture of the soft and the sublime. This en- 
deared Dr. Hannes's odes to him, the finest genius 
for Latin lyric since the Augustan Age. His friend 
Mr. Phitips's ode to Mr. St John (late Lord Boling- 
broke), after the manner of Horace's Lnsory or 
Amatorian Odes, is certainly a masterpiece ; but Mr. 
Smith's Pocockius is of the sublimer kind, though, 
like Waller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it wants 
not the most deiipate and surprising turns peculiar 
to the person praised. I do not remember to have 
seen any thing like it in Dr. Bathurst, who had made 
^ome attempts this way with applause. He was an 
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estceUent jadge of bamaiiity ; ftod so good ftn hiato* 
viao, that in fainiliar disooarse be ivould talk ov«r 
tbo most memorable facts in aatiqaitj, the lives, ac- 
tions, and characters, of celebrated men, with amae*- 
ing facility and accoracy. As be bad tboroiigbly 
read and digested Tboanus's works, so be was able 
to oopy after him ; and his talent in this kind was 
so wc^ known and allowed, that be had been sin- 
gled out by some great men to write a history; 
which it was for their interest to hare done with the 
utmost art and dexterity. I shall not mention for 
what reasons this design was dropped, though they 
are very much to Mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, 
and I speak it before living witnesses, whilst an 
agreeable eompany could fix him upon a subject of 
saefal literature, nobody shone to greater advantage; 
he seemed to be that Memmius whom LncretittS 
speaks of: 

— Qaem ta, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibas ornatnm Tolaisti excellere xebps^ 

'' His works are not many, and those scattered 
up and down in Miscellanies and Collections, being 
wrested from him by his friends with great . difficulty 
and reluctance. All of them together make but a 
suwli part of that much greater body which lies di&p 
persed in the possession of numerous acquaintance ; 
and cannot perhaps be made entire, without great 
iiyustice to him, because few of them had his last 
hand, and bis transcriber was often obliged to take 
the UberUes of a friend. His condolence fw the 
death of Mr. Philips is full of the noblest beauties, 
and hath done justice to the ashes of that second 
Milton, whose writings will last as long as the Eng^ 
tish language, generosity, and valour. For him Mr. 
£mith had contracted a perfect friendi^p ; a pas- 
sion be was most susceptible of, and whose lawf b.e 
looked upon as sacred and inviolable. 
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^* Etery sabject that passed trndtr his peti had all 
the life, proportion, and embellishmefits bestowed oil 
it, wfaieh an exquisite skill, a warm ima^nation, and 
a cool judgment, possibly conld bestow on it. The 
epfque, lyric,' elegiac, every sort of poetry he totlcfaed 
upon (and he had touched upon a great varietyX 
Was raised to its proper height, and the differences 
between each of them obseryed with a judicious ae- 
curacy. We saw the old rules and new beauties 
placed in admirable order by each other; and fhefe 
was a predominant fancy and spirit of his owu in'- 
iuaed, superior to what some draw off from the afi- 
cients, or from poesies here and there called out of 
the moderns, by a painful industry and servile imita- 
tion. His contrivances were adroit and magliift- 
cent; his images lively and adequate; his sentiflKkefttS 
ehanning and majestic ; his expressions natural and 
bold; bis numbers various and sounding; and that 
enameled mixture of classical wit, which, vnthoilt 
redundance and affectation, sparkled through his 
writings, and were no less pertinent and agreeable. 

'' His ' Pheedra' is a consummate tragedy, and 
the success of it was as great as the most sangfdae 
expectations of his friends conld promise or foresee. 
The number of nights, and the common method of 
iUing the house, are not always the surest marks of 
Judging wliat encouragement a play meets with: but 
the generosity of all the persons of a refined taste 
about town was remarkable on tbis occasion ; and it 
must not be forgotten how zealously Mr. AddisM 
espoused his interest, with all the elegant judgment 
add difflnsive good nature for which that acoomplisfa^ 
ed gentleman and author is so justly valued by maU^ 
kind. But as ta * Phaddra,' she has certainly made 
a finer figure under Mr. Smith's conduct, upon tile 
Bttglisli stage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and 
if she excehi the Greek and Latin Phsedra, I need 
xet say sbe surpasses the Fieach one^ thoti)^ em" 
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belKshed with whatever regular beaaties and moving 
softness Racine himself coold give her. 

** No man bad a jnster notion of the dilBcalty of 
composing than Mr. Smith ; and he sometimes would 
create greater difficulties than he had reason to u^ 
prehend. Writing with ease, what (as Mr. Wycher- 
ley speaks) may be easily written, moved his indig- 
nation. . When he was writiog upon a subject, he 
would seriously coosider what Demosthenes, Homer, 
Virgil, or Horace, if alive, would -say upon 4hat oc- 
casion^ which whetted him to exceed himself as well 
as others. Nevertheless, he could not^ or would not, 
finish several subjects he undertook ; which may be 
imputed either to the briskness of his fancy, still 
hunting after new matter, or to an occasional indo- 
lence, which spleen and laaisitude brought upon him, 
which of all his foibles^ the world was least inclined 
to forgive. That this was not owing to conceit or 
vanity, or a fuloess of himself (a frailty which has 
been imputed to no less men than Shakspeare and 
Jonson), is clear from hence; because he left his 
works to the entire disposal of his friends^ whoBo 
most rigorous censures he even courted and soli- 
citedy submitting to their animadversions, and the 
fireedom they took with them, with an unreserved 
and prudent resignation. 

" I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analytically ; wherein 
the fable, structure, and connexiou, the images, in> 
cidents, moral, episodes, and a great variety of orna- 
ments, were so finely laid out, so well fitted to the 
rules of art, and squared so exactly to the precedents 
of the ancients, that I have often looked on these 
poetical elements with the same concern vrith which 
curious men are affected at the sight of the most en- 
tertainiug remains and ruins of an antique figure or 
building. Those fragments of the learned, which 
some men have been so proad of their pains in coi- 
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lectiog, are useless rarities, without form and with- 
oat life, when compared with these embryos which 
wanted not spirit enough to preserve them ; so that 
I cannot help thinking, that, if some of them were 
to come abroad, they would be as highly valued by 
the poets, as the sketches of Julio and Titian are by 
the painters; though there is nothing in them but a 
few outlines, as to the design and proportion^ 

*' It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith had some 
defects in his conduct, which those are most apt to 
remember who could imitate him in nothing else. 
His freedom with himself drew severer acknowledg- 
ments from him than all the malice he ever provoked 
was capable of advancing, and he did not scruple 
to give even his misfortunes the hard name of faults ; 
but, if the world had half his good-nature, all the 
shady parts would be entirely struck out of his cha- 
racter. '' 

'' A man, who, under poverty, calamities, and dis^ 
appointments^ could make so many friends, and those 
so truly valuable, must have just and noble ideas of 
the passion of friendship, in the success of which 
consisted the greatest, if not the only, happiness of 
his life. He knew very well what was due to his 
birth, though Fortune threw him short of it in every 
other circumstance of life. He avoided making any, 
though {>erhaps reasonable, complaints of her dispen- 
sations, under which he had honour enough to be 
easy, without touching the favours she flung in his 
way when offered to him at a price of a more durable 
reputation. He took care to have no dealings with 
mankind, in which he could not be just ; and he de-* 
sired to be at no other expense in his pretensions 
than that of intrinsic merit, which was the only burr 
then and reproach he ever lirought upon his friends. 
He could say, as Horace did of himself, what I 
never yet saw translated : 

Meo ram panper in »re. 

33. c 
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" At his earning to town, no man was more sor^ 
ronnded by all those who really had or pretended to 
wH, or more courted by the great men, who had 
tiken a power and opportunity of encouraging art9 
and sciences, and gate proofs of their fondness for ' 
the name of Patron in many instances, wliich will 
ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith's 
character grew upon his fKends by intimacy, and 
out-went the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a 
few sour creatures, whose obscurity Is their happi^ 
ness, may possibly have to the age; yet amidst • 
studied neglect, and total disuse of all those cen^ 
raoniai attendances, fashionable equipments, and ex-« 
leraal recommendation, which are thought necessary 
introductions into the grande mtmde^ this gentleman 
was so happy as still to please ; and whilst the rich, 
the gay, the noble, and honourable, saw how much 
he excelled in wit and learning, they easily forgave 
him all other differences. Hence it was that both 
his acquaintance and retirements were his own free 
choice. What Mr. Prior observes upon a very great 
character, was true of him, ' that most of his faults 
brought their excuse with them.' 

^ Those who blamed him most understood hin 
least; It being the custom of the vulgar to charge an 
excess upon the most complaisant, and to form a 
character by the morals of a few, who have some- 
times spoiled an hour or two in good company. 
Where only fortune is wanting to make a great 
name, that single exception can never pass upon the 
best judges iind most equitable observers of man- 
kind ; and when the time comes for the world to 
spare their pity, we may justly enlarge our demands 
upon them for their admiration. 

" Some few years before his death, he had engage 
himself in several considerable undertakings ; In af| 

bich be had prepared the world to expect mighty 
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tliidgs from biin. I hwe seen aboat ten sheets of bis 
JSn^Uk Pindar^ which exceeded any thin; of that 
i^ind I could ever hope for in our own laqgnaf^. 
He had drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the LaA/ 
Jmie Grtfff and had gone through several scenes of 
at Bnt he could not well have bequeathed that 
work to better hands than where, I bear, it is at pre* 
sent lodged; and the bare mention of two such 
names may justify the lai^est expectations, and is 
sufficient to make the town an agreeable invitation^ 

" His greatest and noblest undertaking was Lon- 
gums. He had finished an entire translation of the 
SuhUmef which he sent to the reverend Mr. Richard 
Pwker, a friend of his, late of Merton College, an 
exact critic in the Greek tongue, from whom it came 
to my hands. The French version of Monsieur Boi« 
lean, though truly valuable, was &r short of it He 
proposed a large addition to this work, of notes and 
observations of his own, with an entire system of the 
Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
Thought, Dictum, and Figure, I saw the last of these 
perfeet, and in a fair copy, in which he showed pro- 
digious judgment and reading ; and particularly had 
reformed the Art of Rhetoric, by reducing that vast 
and confused heap of terms, with which a long suc- 
cession of pedants had encumbered the world, to a 
very narrow compass, comprehending all that was 
■sefiil and ornamental in poetry. Under each head 
and chapter, he intended to make remarks upon all 
the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, English, 
Fren4^, Spanish, and Italian poets, and to note theur 
several beauties and defects. ^ 

'^ What remains of his works is left, as I am in- 
formed, in the hands of men of worth and judgment, 
who loved him. It cannot be supposed they would 
suppress any thing that was his, but out of respect to 
his memory, and for want of proper bands is} finisl^ 
what so great a genius had begun.' 
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Saoh is the declamation of Oldiswortb, written 
while his admiration was yet fresh, and his kindness 
warm ; and therefore sach as, without any criminal 
parj^seof deceiving, shows a strong desire to make 
the most of all favourable truth. I cannot much 
commend the performance. The praise is often in- 
distinct, and the sentences are loaded with words of 
more pomp than use. There is littie, however, that 
can be contradicted, even when a plainer tale comes 
to be told. 

Edmund Nbalb, known by the name of Smith, 
was born at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, in 
Worcestershire. The year of his birth is uncertain '. 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to 
have been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those 
youths long at school, of whom he had formed the 
highest expectations. Smith took his master's de- 
gree on the 8th of July, 1696; he therefore was pio^ 
iiably admitted into the university in 1689, when we 
may suppose him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was 
such as has been told ; but the indecency and licen- 
tiousness of his behaviour drew upon him, Dec 24^ 
1694, while he was yet only Bachelor, a public ad- 
monition, entered upon record, in order to his ex- 
pulsion. Of this reproof the effect is not known. 
He was probably less notorious. At Oxford, as we 
all know, much will be forgiven to literary merit; 
and of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence by 
his excellent ode on the death of the great Orienta- 
list, Dr. PocoA, who died in 1691, and whose praise 
must have been written by Smith when he had been 
but two years in the university. 

> Sinoe his epitaph states him to hare been 43 jeara old 
when he died, he must have been born in 1668 ; and this oor- 
responds with the ooojeotore, as to the year of his admisaioa 
into the aniTersitj. 
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This ode, which closed the second volame of the 
* Musae Anglicann/ thoQgh perhaps some objections 
may be made to its Latinity, is by far the best Ly- 
ric composition in that collection: nor do I know 
where to find it equalled among the modern writers* 
It expresses, with great felicity, images not classical, 
in classical diction : its digressions and returns baire 
been deservedly recommended by Trapp as models 
for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley : 

Testitar hino tot senno coloribos 
Qaot ta, Pococki, dlssimilis tai 

Orator effersy qaot irieissim 

Te memores oelebrare gaudent. 

I will not commend the figure which makes the 
orator pronounce the colours^ or give to colours memory 
and delight. I quote it, however, as an imitation of 
tbese lines : 

So many langoages he had in store, 

That only Fame shall apeak of him in more. 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the fire 
of his youth, is compared to JBtna flaming through 
the snow, which Smith has used with great pomp, 
is stolen from Cowley, however little worth the^ 
labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Master of 
Arts, July 8, 1696. Of the exercises which he per* 
formed on that occasion, I have not heard any thing 
memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advance^n reputation; 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he 
did not amend his irregularities: by which he gave 
so much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and 
Chapter declared ^' the place of Mr. Smith void, he 
having been convicted of riotous behaviour in the 
house of Mr. Cole, an apothecary : but it was re- 
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ferred to fbe Dean when and upon what occasion 
the sentence shoald be pat in execution. 

Thus tenderly was he treated : fbe govemois ofhis 
college could hardly keep him, and yet wished that 
he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance 
of decency: in bis own phrase, he whUemtd himself, 
having a desire to obtain the censorship, an office of 
honour and some profit in the college; but, when 
the election came, the preference was given to Mr. 
Foulkes, his junior: the same, I suppose, that joined 
with Freind, in an edition of part of Demosthenes. 
The censor is a tutor; and it was not thought proper 
to trust the superintendance of others to a man who 
took so little caire of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his 
wit against the Dean, Dr. Aldricb, whom be consi- 
dered as the opponent of his claim. Ofhis lampoon 
upon him, I once heard a single line too gross to be 
repeated. 

But be was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford 
was unwilling to lose him : he was endured, with all 
Ills ptanks and bis vices, two years longer; bat on 
Dec 20, 1706, at the instance of all the Canons, the 
sentence declared fire years before was put in exe^ 
cation. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender • 
for one of his fiiends, from wbom I leaurned much of 
Ins life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where be asso- 
ciated himself with the Whigs, whether because they 
were in power, or because the Tories bad expelled 
bim, or because be was a Whig by principle, may 
perhaps be doubted. He was, however^ caressed 
by men of great abilities, wfaatercr were tbeir party, 
and was supported by the liberality of those who 
deligfated in his conversation. 
There was once a design, hinted at by QMiswoith, 
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to have made him useful. Que evening, as he was 
sitting^ with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter ; and, having staid some time below, 
came up thoughtful. A.fter a pause, said be to his 
friend, '*He that wanted me below M'as Addison, 
whose business was to tell me that a History of the 
Revolution was intended, and to propose that I 
should undertake it. I said, ' What shall I do with 
the character of Lord Sunderland V and Addison 
immediately returned, * When, Rag, were you drunk 
last?' and went away.'' 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford 
by his negligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark of 
Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of 
Smith. 

Such scrnj>les might debar him from some profit- 
able employments; but, as they could -not deprive 
him of any real esteem, they left him many friends; 
and no man was ever better introduced to the theatre 
than he, who, in that violent conflict of parties, had 
a Prologue and Epilogue from the first wits on either 
side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
different courses. His play pleased the critics, and 
the critics only.^ It was, as Addison has recorded, 
hardly heard the third night.. Smith had indeed 
trusted entirely to his merit, had ensured no band of 
applauders, nor used any artifice to force success, 
and found that native excellence was not sufficient 
for its own support. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current 
rate, to sixty ; and Halifax, the general patron, ac- 
cepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept him. 
from writing the dedication till Lintot, after fruitless 
importunity, gave notice that he would publish the 
play without it Now, therefore, it was written ; and 
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Halifax eJEpeoted the author with his book, and had 
prepared to reward him with a place of three hundred 
pounds a year. Smith, by pride or caprice, or indo- 
lence, orbashfnlness, neglected to attend him, though 
doubtless warned and pressed by his friends, and at 
last missed his reward by not going to solicit it. 

Addison has, in the 'Spectator,' mentioned the 
neglect of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the 
nation, and imputes it to the fondness for operas 
then prevailing. The authority of Addison is great ; 
yet the voice of the people, when to please the peo- 
ple is the purpose, deserves regard. In this ques- 
tion, I cannot but think the people in the right. 
The fable is mythological, a story which we are ac- 
customed to reject as false ; and the manners are so 
distant from our own, that we know them not from 
sympathy, but by study : the ignorant do not under- 
stand the action ; the learned reject it as a school- 
boy's tale ; ineredulus odi. What I cannot for a mo- 
ment believe, I cannot for a moment behold with 
interest or anxiety. The sentiments, thus remote 
from life, are removed yet further by the diction, 
which is too luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and 
envelopes the thoughts rather than displays them. 
It is a scholar's play, such as may please the reader 
rather than the spectator ; the work of a vigorous 
and elegant mind, accustomed to please itself with 
its own conceptions, but of little acquaintance with 
the course of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had 
once a design to have written the tragedy of Phssdra ; 
but was convinced that the action was too mytho- 
logical. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of 'Phaedra,' 
died John Philip», the friend and fellow-collegiui of 
Smith, who, on that occasion wrote a poem, which 
justice must place among the best elegies which our 
language ean show, an elegant mixture of fondnesS' 
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and admiration, of dignity and softness. There are 
some passages too ladicrous; but every hnman per- 
formance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
purchase for a guinea; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a yery profitable poem. 

Of his * Pindar,' mentioned by Oldisworth, I have 
never otherwise heard. His ' Longinus' he intended 
to accompany with some illustrations, and had «e- 
lected his instances of the false Suhlime from the 
works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the Stage, 
with the story of Lady Jane Grey. *It is not unlikely 
that his experience of the inefficacy and incredibi- 
lity of a mythological tale might determine him to 
choose an action from English History, at no great 
distance from our own times,, which was to end in 
a real event, produced by the operation of known 
characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the understanding, for 
which Smith was unquestionably qualified, or for 
moving the passions, in which I suspect him to have 
had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, 
he declared that a few months would complete his 
design; and, that he might pursue his work with less 
frequent avocations, he was, in June, 1710, invited 
by Mr. George Ducket to his house at Gartham, ii^ 
Wiltshire. Here he found such opportunities of in- 
dulgence as did not much forward his studies, and 
particularly some strong ale, too delicious to be re-r 
sisted. He ate and drank till he found himself pie-' 
thoric : anf^ then, resolving to ease himself by eva- 
cuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neigli- 
bourhood a prescription of a purge so forcible, that 
the apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till he 
had given notice of its danger. Smith, not pleased 
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with the contradiction of a shopman, and boastful of 
his own knowledge, treated the notice with mde 
contempt, and swallowed his own medicine, whichy 
in Jaly, 1710, brought him to the gprave. He was 
baried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket communicated to 
CMdmixon, the historian, an account pretended to 
have been received ft-om Smith, that Clarendon's 
History was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, 
Smalridge, and Atterbnry ; and that Smith was em- 
ployed to forge and insert the alterations. • 

This story was published triumphantly by Old- 
mixon, and may be supposed to have been eagerly 
received ; but its progress was soon checked ; for, 
finding its way into the journal of Trevoux, it fell 
under the. eye of Atterbnry, then an exile in France, 
who immediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particular, that * he never in his whole life 
had once spoken to Smith ;' his company being, as 
must be inferred, not accepted by those who at^ 
tended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refnted 
t>y Dr. Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for litera^ 
ture; and, though not of the same party with Aldrich 
and Atterbnry, too studious of truth to leave them 
borthened with a false charge. The testimonies 
which he has collected have convinced mankind that 
either Smith or Ducket was guilty of wilful and ma« 
iicions falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of 
Smith's life which, with more honour to his name, 
might have been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a 
man of such estimation among his companions, that 
the casual censures or praises which he dropped in 
conversation were considered, like those of Scaliger, 
as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism, 
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and by a curaory glance over a new ooniwsition 
would exactly tell all its faalts and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading witb 
great rapidity, and of retaining, with gpneat fidelity, 
what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present ques- 
tion required ; and, when his friends expressed their 
wonder at his acquisitions, made in a state of appa^ 
rent negligence and drunkenness, he nerer disco* 
vered his hours of reading or method of study, but 
inTol^d himself in affected silence, and fed his own 
tanity with their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily obsenred : 
if any thought or image was presented to his mind, 
that he eonld use or improve, he did not suffer it to^ 
be lost ; but, amidst the jollity of a tavern, or in the 
warmth of conversation, very diligently committed 
it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of 
hints for his new tragedy; of which Rowe, whea 
they were put into his hands, could make, as he 
says, yery little use, but which the collector con>^ 
sidered as a valuable stock of materials. 

When be came to London, his way of life con- 
nected him with the licentious and dissolute; and 
he affected the airs and gaiety of a man of plea- 
sure; but his dress was always deficient; scho^ 
lastic cloudiness still hung about him ; and his mer*> 
riment was stire to produce the scorn of his compa- 
nions. 

With all his carelessness, and all his yices, he was 
one of the munnurers at fortune; and vppndered why 
he was snfiered to be pocH*, when Addison was 
earessed and preferred : nor would a veiy little have 
contented him; for he estimated hia wants at six 
hundred pounds a y«ar. 

In his course of reading, it was partioolar that he 
had diligently perused, and accurately remembered, 
the old romances of knight-errantry. 
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He had a high opinion of his own merits and was 
something contemptuoos in his treatment of those 
whom he considered as not qualified to oppose or 
contradict him. He had many frailties ; yet it can- 
not but be supposed that he had great merit, who 
could obtain to the same play a prologue from Ad- 
dison, and an epilogue from Prior; and who could 
have at once the patronage of Halifax, and the 
praise of Oidiswortb. 

For the power of communicating these minute 
memorials, I am indebted to my conversatioi| with 
Gilbert Walmsley, late registrar of the ecclesiastical 
court of Lichfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket; and declared, that, if the tale 
concerning Clarendon were forged, he should sus- 
pect Ducket of the falsehood ; for Rag was ft man 
of great veracity.' 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind^ 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance. . I knew 
him very early; he was one of the first friends that 
literature procured me, and I hope that at least my 
g^titude made me worthy of his notice^ 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only yet a 
boy; yet he never received my notions with con- 
tempt He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party ; yet difference of- opinion 
did not keep us* apart^ I honoured him, and he 
endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex-> 
emption from its vices or its follies, but bad never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind ; his belief of 
Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his 
principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ae« 
quaintance with books was great; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such was his amplitude of leaming, and 
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snoh his copiousness of communicatioD^ that it may 
be doabted whether a day now passes in which I 
have not some advantage from his friendship. 

At this man*s table i enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructive hours, with companions such as are' not 
often found ; with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whose skill 
in physic will be long remembered ; and with David 
Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this 
character of our common friend : but what are the 
hopes of man ! I am disappointed by that stroke of 
death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and 
impoverished the public stock of harmless pleasure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous 
Analysis of Poeoekius: 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.] 

Opusculum hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in lucera 
proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen sub- 
yeritns magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquando 
oden banc ad te mitto sublimem, teneram, flebilem, 
suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis vacaret) 
scripsissit Gastrellus: adeo scilicet sublimem ut inter 
legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere veils. 
Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspicias, versuum ordi- 
nem et materiam breviter referam. l*"" versus de 
duobus prasliis decantatis. 2^** et 3" de Lotharingio, 
cnniculis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, hostibus, et 
Asia. 4** et 5*" de catenis, subdibus, uncis, dra- 
conibus, tigribus et crocodilis. 6", T", 8", 9", de 
Gomorrba, de Baby lone, Babele, et quodam domi 
suas peregrine. 10*^, aliquid de quodam Pocockio, 
11- 12-, de Syria, Solymft. 13", 14", de Hose^, et 
quercu, et de juvene quodam valde sene. 15", 16-, 
deiEtnft, et quomodo Jstna Pocockio fit valde similis. 
17**, 18-) de tuba, astro, umbra, flamrois, rutis, Po- 
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cockio non neglecto. Cntera de ChristianiSy Otio* 
manis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, et ipnvissimft agroram 
melaDcbolift ; de Csesare Fkcco*, Nestore, et mt- 
serando javenis cujasdmn florentissimi fato, anno 
letatis saee centesimo pr»matar^ abrepti. Qa» 
omnia cum accurate expenderis, neoesse est at oden 
banc meam admirandft plan^ ^arietate constare 
fatearis. Sabito ad Batavos proficiacor, laaro ab 
illis donandus. Prias fero Pembrocbienses toco ad 
oertamen Poeticam. Yale. 

Illastrissima taa deoscnlor cnira. 

E. 8BCITH. 
' Pro Flaeco, animo paalo atteiitlore, soripsiaf em Martme, 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MR. JOHN PHILIPS. 

INSCRIBED TO THE HON. MR. TREVOR. 
SIR, 

Since our Isis silently deplores 
The Bard who spread her fame to distant shores: 
Since noMer pens their mournful lays suspend, 
My honest zeal, if not my verse, commend. 
Forgive the poet, and approve the friend. 
Your care had long his fleeting life restrain'd. 
One table fed you, and one bed contained ; 
For his dear sake long restless nights you bore. 
While rattling coughs his heaving vessels tore ; 
Much was his pain, but your affliction more. 
Oh i had no summons from the noisy gown 
Call'd thee, unwilling, to the nauseous town. 
Thy love had o'er the dull disease prevaiUd, 
Thy mirth had cured where baffled physic fail'd ; 
But since the will of Heaven his fate decreed. 
To thy kind care my wortliless lines succeed ; 
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Fruitless our hopes, though pious our essays, 
Yours to preserve a friend, and mine to praise. 

Oh ! might I paint him in Miltonian verse. 
With strains like those he sung on Glo'ster*8 hearse; 
But with the meaner tribe I'm forced to chime. 
And, wanting strength to rise, descend to rhyme. 

With other fire his glorious Blenheim shines. 
And all the battle thunders in his lines : 
His nervous verse great Boileau's strength tran-^ 

scends. 
And France to Philips, as to Churchill, bends. 

Oh ! various bard, you all our powers control. 
You now disturb, and now divert the soul : 
Milton and Butler in thy muse combine; 
Above the last thy manly beauties shine ; 
For, as I've seen, when rival wits contend. 
One gaily charge, one gravely wise defend ; 
This on quick turns and points in vain relies. 
This with a look demure, and steady eyes, 
With dry rebukes, or sneering praise, replies. 
So thy grave lines extort a juster smile. 
Reach Butler's fancy, but surpass his style ; 
He speaks Scarron's low phrase in humble strains, 
In thee the solemn air of great Cervantes reign3. 

What sounding lines his abject themes express ! 
What shining words the pompous Shilling dress ! 
There, there my cell, immortal made, outvies 
The frailer piles which o'er its ruins rise. 
In her bless'd light the Comic Muse appears, 
When she, with borrowed pride, the buskin wears. 

So,when nurse Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With shambling legs, long chin, and foolish eyes, 
With dangling hands he strokes the' imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air .con^mands the globe ; 
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The pomp and sound the whole buffoon display'd^ 
And Amnion's son more miith than Gomez made. 

Forgive, dear shade, the scene my folly draws; 
Thy stains divert the grief thy ashes cause : 
When Orpheus sings, the ghosts no more complain. 
But, in his lulling music, lose their pain : 
So charm the sallies of thy Georgic Muse, 
So calm our sorrows, and our joys infuse: 
Here, rural notes a gentle mirth inspire, 
Here, lofty lines the kindling reader fire ; 
Like that fair tree you praise, the poem charms. 
Cools like the fruit, or' like the juice it warms. 

Bless'dclime, which Vaga*s fruitful streams im- 
prove, 
Etruria's envy, and her Cosmo's love ; 
B«dstreak he quafis beneath the Chian vine, 
Gives Tuscan yearly for thy Scudmore's wine. 
And ev'n his Tasso would exchange for thine. 
Bise, rise, B/Oscommon ! see the Blenheim Muse 
The dull constraint of monkish rhyme refuse : 
See, o'er the Alps his towering pinions soar. 
Where never English poet reach'd before: 
See mighty Cosmo's counsellor and friend. 
By turns on Cosmo and the Bard attend; 
Bich in the coins and busts of ancient Rome, 
In him he brings a nobler treasure home; 
In them he views her gods, and domes design'd; 
In lum the soul of Rome, and Virgil's mighty mind ; 
To him for ease retires from toils of state. 
Not half so proud to govern, as translate. 

Our Spenser, first by Pisan poets taught. 
To us their tales, their style, and numbers brought. 
To follow ours, now Tuscan bards descend, 
From Philips borrow, though to Spenser lend ; 
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Like Philips too the yoke of rh3nne disdain ; 
They first on English Bards imposed the chain. 
First by an English bard from rhyme their freedom 
gain. 

Tyrannic rhyme, that cramps to equal chime 
The gay, the soft, the florid, and sublime : 
Some say this chain the doubtful sense decides. 
Confines the fancy, and the judgment guides : 
I'm sure in needless bonds it poets ties, 
Procrustes like, the axe or wheel appHes, 
To lop the mangled sense, or stretqh it into size : 
At best a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the strong ; . 
And the chance thoughts, when governed by the 
Oft rise to fustian, or descend to prose, [close. 
Your judgment. Philips ! ruled with steady sway. 
You used no curbing rhyme, the Muse to stay. 
To stop her fury, or direct her way. 
Thee on the wing thy unchecked vigour bore. 
To wanton freely, or securely soar. 
So the stretched chord, the shackled dancer tries. 
As prone to fall, as impotent to rise : 
When freed he moves, the sturdy cable bends. 
He mounts with pleasure, and secure descends ; 
Now, dropping, seem^ to strike the distant ground. 
Now high in air his quivering feet rebound. 

^il on, ye triflers, who to Will's repair 
For new lampoons, fresh cant, or modish air ; 
Rail on at Milton's son, who, wisely bold. 
Rejects new phrases, and resumes the old: 
Thus, Chaucer lives in younger Spenser's strains, 
In Maro*s page reviving Ennius reigns : 
The ancient words the majesty complete, 
^d niake the poem venerably great^. 
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So when the queen in royal habit's dress'd,  
Old mystic emblems grace the' imperial vest. 
And in Eliza's robes all Anna stands confess'd. 
A haughty bard, to fame by volumes raised. 
At Dick's, and Batson's, and through Smithfield^ 

praised. 
Cries put aloud, ' Bold Oxford bard! forbear 
With rugged numbers to torment my ear;' 
Yet not like thee the heavy critic soars^ 
But paints in ^tian, or in turn deplores ; 
With Bunyan s style profanes heroic songs^ 
To the tenth page lean homilies prolongs ; 
For far-fetch'd rhipnes makes puzzled angels strain. 
And in low prose dall Lucifer complain : 
His envious Muse, by native dulness cursed. 
Damns the best poems, and contrives the worst. 

Beyond his praise or blame thy works prevail. 
Complete where Dryden and thy Milton fail ; 
Great Milton's wing on lower themes subsides. 
And Dryden oft in rhyme his weakness hides. 
You ne'er with jingling words deceive the ear, 
And yet, on humble subjects, great appear. 
Thrice happy youth! whom noble Isis crowns^ 
Whom Blackmore censures, and Godolphin owns^ 
So on the tuneful Margarita's tongue 
The listening nymphs and ravish'd heroes hung : 
But cits and fops the heaven-born nuisjc blame. 
And bawl, and hiss, and damp her into fame : 
like her sweet voice is thy harmonious song. 
As high, as sweet, as easy, and as strong. 

Oh! had relenting Heaven prolong'd his days. 
The towering bard had sung in nQbler lays. 
How the last trumpet wakes the lazy dead, 
How saints aloft the cross triumphant spread. 
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How opening heavens their happy regions show. 
And yawning gulfs with flaming yengeance glow. 
And saints rejoice above, and sinners howl bdow; 
Well might he sing the day he could not fear. 
And paint the glories he was sure to wear. 

Oh, best of friends ! will ne*er the silent urn 
To our just vows the hapless youth return? 
Must he no more divert the tedious day? 
Nor sparkling thoughts in antique words convey? 
No more to harmless irony descend. 
To noisy fools a grave attention lend. 
Nor meny tales with leam'd quotations blend? 
No more in false pathetic phrase complain 
Of Delia^s wit, her charms, and her disdain ? 
Who now shall godlike Anna's fame diffuse! 
Must she, when most she merits, want a Muse ? 
Who now our Twysden's glorious fate shall tell ; 
How loved he lived, and how deplored he fell? 
How, while the troubled elements around, — 
Eardi, water, air, the stunning din resound. 
Through streams of smoke and adverse fire he rides. 
While every shot is levelled at his sides? 
How, while the fainting Dutch remotely fire. 
And the fun*d Eugene's iron troops retire. 
In the first firont, amidst a slaughtered pile. 
High on the mound he died near great Argyle. 

Whom shaH I find unbiassed in dispute. 
Eager to learn, unwilling to confute ? 
To whom the labours of my soul disclose. 
Reveal my pleasure, or discharge my woes? 
Oh ! in that heavenly youth for ever ends 
The best of sons, of brothers, and of friends. 
He sacred Friendship's strictest laws obeyed. 
Yet more by Conscience than by Friendship 
isway'd ; 
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Against himself his gratitude maintained. 
By favours past, not future prospects gained ; 
Not nicely choosing, though hy all desired. 
Though leam'd, not vain; and humble^ diough 

admired. 
Candid to all, but to himself severe. 
In humour pliant, as in life austere. 
A wise content his even soul sequred. 
By want not shaken, nor by wealth aJlured: 
To all sincere, •though earnest to commend. 
Could praise a rival, or condemn a friend. 
To him old Greece and Rome were fully known. 
Their tongues, theirspiijts, and their styles his own ; 
Pleased the least steps of famous men to view. 
Our authors' works, and lives, and souls, he knew ; 
Paid to the learn'd and great the same esteem. 
The one his pattern, and the one his theme : 
With equal judgment his capacious mind 
Warm Pindar's rage, and EucUd's reason, join'd^ 
Judicious physic's noble art to gain, 
AH drugs and plants explored, alas, in vain 4 
The drugs and plants their drooping master fail'd. 
Nor goodness now nor learning aught avaiFd : 
Yet to the bard hi^ Churchill's soul they gave. 
And made him scorn the life they could not save. 
Else, could he bear, unmoved, the fatal guest. 
The weight that all his fainting limbs oppress^. 
The coughs that struggled from his weary breast? 
Could he unmoved approaching death sustain? 
Its slow advances and its racking pain? 
Could he serene his weeping friends survey. 
In his last hours his easy wit display, * 
Like the rich fruit he sings, delicious in decay ? 
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Once <m ^y friends look down, lamented shade, 
And view the honours to thy ashes paid: 
Some thy loved dust in Parian stones enshrine. 
Others immortal epitaphs design. 
With wit, and strength, that only yields to thine : 
Even I, though slow to touch the painful string. 
Awake from slumber, and attempt to sing. 
Tliee, Philips, thee despairing Vaga mourns. 
And gentle Isis soft complaints returns; 
Dormer laments amidst the war's alarms. 
And Cecil weeps in beauteous Tufton's arms: 
Thee, on the Po, kind Somerset deplores. 
And even that charming scene his grief restores : 
He to thy loss each moumfiil air applies, 
MindRil of thee on huge Tabumus lies. 
But most at Virgil's tomb his swelling sorrow^ 
rise. 

But ypu, his darling friends, lament no more. 
Display his fame, and not his fate deplore: 
And let no tears from erring pity flow. 
For one thufs bless'd fibove, immortalized below. 
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ODE IN PRAISE OF MUSIC. 

COMPOSED BY MR. CHARLES KING. 

IN FIV« PARTS. FOR THE DEGREe OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC, 

PtrfonMd at the Theatre in Oxford, on Friday 
thelUhofJtdff,nQ7. 

Music, soft chann of Heaven and Earth, 
Whence didst thou borrow thy auspicious hiriht 

Or art thou of eternal date? 
Sire to thyself, thyself as old as Fate^ 

Ere the rude pondrous mass 
Of earth and waters fit>m their chaos sprang; 

The morning stars their anthems sang, 

And nought in Hearen was heard bdt melody and 
love. 

Myriads of spirits, forms dirine, 
The Seraphim, with the bright host 
Of Angels, Thrones, and Heavenly Powers, 
Worship before the' Eternal Shrine: 
Their happy privilege in hymns and anthems boast. 
In love and wonder pass their blissful hours. 

Nor let the lower world repine. 
The massy orb in which we sluggards move. 
As if sequestered from the arts diyine : 

Here's Music too. 
As OUTS a rival were to the' worid above. 
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Ckonu, Five Vaicet. 

Hark, how the feather'd choir their matins chant. 
And purfing streams soft accents vent. 
And all both time and measure know. 
E'er since the Theban bard, to prove 

The wondrous magic of his ait. 
Taught trees and forests how to move. 
All Nature has a general concert held. 

Each creature strives to bear a part ; 
And all but Death and HeU to conquering Music 
yield. 

But stay, I hear melhinks a motley crew, 
. A peevish, odd, eccentric race. 
The glory of the art debase ; 
Perhaps because Ihe sacred emblem. 'tis 

Of Truth, of Peace, and Order too ; 
So dangerous 'tis to be perversely wise. 

But be they ever in the wrong. 
Who say the Prophet's harp e'er spoil'd the Poet's 
song! 

Orand Clunrus, Five Parts, 

To Athens now, my Muse, retire. 
The refuge and the theatre of wit; 
And in that safe and sweet retreat. 

Amongst Apollo's sons inquire. 
And see if any friend of thine be there : 

But sure so near the Thespian spring 

The humblest Bard may sit and sing : . 
Here rest my Muse, and dwell for ever here. 
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CHARLETTUS PERCIVALLO SUO. 

HoRA dum nondum sonuit secunda, 
Nee puer nigras tepefecit undas, 
Acer ad notos calamus labores 

Sponte recurrit. 
Quid priiis nostris potiiisve chartis 
lUinam ? Cuinam vi^l ante noctem 
Sole depulsam redeunte Scriptor 

Mitto salutem ? 
Tu meis chartis, hone Percivalle, 
Unic^ dignus; tibi pectus implet 
Noa minor nostro novitatis ardor ; 

Tu quoque Scriptor. 
Detulit rumor (mihi multa defert 
Rumor) in sylvis modo te dedisse 
Furibus praedam, mediumque belli im^ 

pune stetisse. 
Saucius num yivit adhpc Caballus 
Anne 1 lemeis potiora Gazis, 
An, tua vit^ Tibi chariora, 

Scripta supersunt? 
Cui legis nostras, relegisque chartas ? 
Cui meam laudas generositatem ? 
Quern meis verbis, mea nescientem, 

Mane salutas. 
Scribe Securus, quid agit Senatus 
Quid Caput stertit grave Lambethanum, 
Quid Comes Guildford, quid habent novorum 

Dau7^que Dyerque. 
23. E 
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Me meus, quondam tuus, k popinis 
Jenny JBm. visit, lacrimansque narrat, 
Dum molit ^cos, subito peremptum 

Funere Rixon. 
Narrat (avertat Deus inquit omen) 
Hospitem notae periisse MitrcB ; 
Narrat immersam prope limen urbis 

Flumine cymbam. 

Narrat at portis mens Hintan astat, 

Nuncius Pricket redit, avocat me 
Sherwin, et scribendse ali6 requirunt 

Mille tabellas. 



PERCIVALLUS CHARLETTO SUO. 

QuALis ambabus capiendus ulnis 
limen attingit tibi gratus hospes 
Quum sacras primum subit aut relinquit 

Isidis'arces, 
Qualis exultat tibi pars mamillae 
Lseva, quiim cantu propriore strident 
Missiles, et jam moneant adesse 

Cornua, chartas. 
Tale per nostrum jecur et medullas 
Gaudium fluxit, simul ac reclusis 
Vinculis yidi ben^ literati 

Nomen amici. 
Obvios fures, uti fama rerax 
Rettulit, sensi pavidus tremensque ; 
Sed fiii, sumque, excipias timorem, 

Caetera sospes. 
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Scire si sylyam cupias pericli 
Consciam, et tristes nemoris tenebras, 
Consulas lent^ tabulas parantem 

Te duce Colum. 
Flebilis legi miseranda docti 
Fata pictoris, sed et h6c iniqua 
Damna consolor, superest perempto 

Rixme WUdgoose. 
Quae tamen metram mulier labantem 
Fulciet? munus vetulse parentis, 
Anna praestabit, nisi fors lemi 

Hospita Cygni. 
Laetus accepi celeres vigere 
Pricketi plantas, simM ambulanti 
Plaudo Sherwino, pueroque Davo 

Mitto salutem. 
Jenny, post Hinton, comitum tuonim 
Primus, ante omnes mihi gratulandus, 
Qui tibi totus vacat, et vacabit, 

Nee yetat Uxor, 
Haec ego lusi properante Mus^ 
LesbuB yatis numeros secutus : 
Si noyi quid sit, meliilks docebit 

Senno pedestris. 

P.S. 

* Ccenitant mecum Comites lemas, 
Multa qui de te memorant culullos 
Inter, et puUi, yice literarum, 

Cms tibi mittunt.' 
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POCOCKIUS, 

DuM cttde tellus liixuriat Ducum» 
Meum PococKi barbiton exigis, 
Man^sque Musam fastuosam 
Sollicitant pretiosiores. 
Alter virentum prorurat ag^mina 
Sonora Thracum, dbn^ue Phillidi 
Agat puellas, heu decoris 
Virginibus nimis invidenti. 
Te nuda Virtus, te Fidei pius 
Ardor serendae, sanctaque Veritas 
Per saxa, per pontuniy per hostes 
Prsecipitant Asiae misertum : 
Cohors catenis qu^ pia stridulis 
Oemuqt onusti, vel sude trans sinum 
Luctantur act&, penduliye 
Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. 
Sentis ut edunt sibila, ut ardui 
Micant dracones, tigris ut horridos 
Intorquet ungues, ejul^tque 
In madido crocodilus antro 
Vides lacunae sulphure lividos 
Ardere fluctus, qu^ stetit impiae 
Moles Gomorrhae mox procelI4 
Hausta rubdk, pluviisque flammis; 
Qu6d ista tellus si similes tibi 
Si fort^ denos nutrierat Viros, 
Adhuc stetissety nee yibrjato 
Dextra Dei tonuisset igne, 
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Quin nunc requiris tecta virentia 
Xini fetocis, nunc Babel arduum, 

Immane opus, crescentibiisque 
Vertice sideribus propinquum. 
Nequicquam : Amici disparibus sonis 
Eludit aures nescius artifex, 

Lingudsque miratur recentes 
In patriis peregrinus oris. 
Yestitur hinc tot sermo coloribus, 
Quot tu, PococKi, dissimilis tui 

Orator effers, quot vicissim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. 
Hi non tacebunt quo Syriam senex 
Percurrit sestu raptus, ut arcibus 

Non jam superbis, et yerendis 
Indoluit Solimae minis. 
Quis corda pulsans tunc payor hauserat 
Dolor quis arsit non sine gaudio, 

Cum busta Christi provolutus 

Ambiguis lacrymis rigaret ! 
Sacratur arbos multa PococKio, 
Loc6sque monstrans inquiet accola. 

Haec quercus Hoseam supinum, 

Haec Britonem recreavit omus. 
Hie audierunt gens venerabilem 
Ebraea Mosen, inde Pocockium 

Non ore, non annis minorem, 
Atque suam didicere linguam. 
Ac sicut albens perpetu4 nire 
Simul favillas, et cineres sinu 

Eructat ardenti, et pruinis 

Contiguas rotat ^tna flammas ; 
Sic te trementem, te nive candidum 
Mens intus urget, mens agit ignea 

E 2 
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Seqai relactantem loelem 
Per tooitni, aere^sque nubes 
Annon payesds, dum tuba pallidum 
Ciet SioueiDy dum tremulum polo 
Caligat astram, atque incubaati 
Terra nigrans tegitur sub umbWk? . 
Quod agmen ! heu quae turma sequacibus 
Tremenda flammis ! quis strepitantium 
Flictus rotarum est ! O Pococki 
Egregie ! O apimose Vatis 
luterpres abstrusi! O similifer^ 
€k>rrepte flammi ! te, quot imagine 
Crucis notantur, te, subacto 
Christicolae gravis Ottomannus 
Gemens requirit, te Babylonii 
Narrant poetae, te pbaretris Arabs 
Plorat reyulsis, et fragosos 
Jam gravior ferit horror agros. 
Qui Gresta nondum cognita Csesaris, 
Qui nee Matronis.scripta, Pocockius 
Plorator ingens, et dolenda 
Nestoreae brevitas senectae. 



ODE, 

FOR THE TEAR 1705. 

JanuSi did ever to thy wondering eyes 
So bright a scene of triumph rise ? 

Did eyer Greece or Rome such laurels wear. 

As crown'd the last auspicious year ? 
When first at Blenheim Anne her ensigns spread 
And Marlborough to the field the shouting squa- 
drons led. 
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In Tain thci hills and streams oppose. 
In rain the hollow groundinfaithless hillocks rose. 
To the rough Danube's winding shore. 
His shattered foes the conquering hero bore. 

They see with staring haggard eyes 
The rapid torrent roll, the foaming billows rise ; 
Amazed, aghast, they turn, but find. 
In Marlborough's arms, a surer fate behind. 

Now his red sword aloft impends. 
Now on their shrinking heads descends : 
Wild and distracted with their fears, 
TheyjuQtljng plunge amidst the sounding deeps; 
The flood away the struggling squadron sweeps. 
And men, and arms, and horses, whirling bears. 
The frighted Danube to the sea retreats. 
The Danube soon the flying ocean meets. 
Flying the thunder of great Anna's fleets. 

Rooke, on the seas asserts her sway. 
Flames o'er the trembling ocean play. 
And clouds of smoke involve the day. 
Affirighted Europe hears the cannons roar. 
And Afric echoes froin its distant shore. 
The French, unequal in the fight. 
In force superior, take their flight. 
Factions in vain the hero's worth decry, 
In vain the vanquish'd triumph, while they fly. 

Now, Janus, with a future vi^w. 
The glories of her reign survey. 
Which shall o'er France her arms display. 
And kingdoms now her own subdue. 
Lewis, for oppression bom ; 
Lewis in his turn shall mourn. 
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While his conquered happy swains 
Shall hug their easy wish'd-for chains* 

Others, enslaved by victory, 
Their subjects, as their foes, oppress ; 

Anna conquers but to free, 
And governs but to bless. 
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OrMond's glory^ Marlborough's arms, 

All the mouths of Fame employ ; i 

* And the' applauding world around ' ' 

Echoes back the pleasing sound : 

Their courage warms ; I 

Their conduct charms ; 
Yet the universal joy 
Feels a sensible alloy ! 

Mighty George ', the Senate's care. 

The people's love, great Anna's prayer! 

While the stroke of fate we dread 

Impending o'er thy sacred head. 
The British youth for thee submit to fear, 
For her the dames in cloudy grief appear ! 

Let the noise of war and joy 
Rend again the trembling sky ; 

' This Ode, and the Ode in Praiae of Mnsio, were pub- 
lished anonymously at the time when they were written, and 
are now ascribed to Mr. Smith, on the anthority of a note in 
mannscript by one of his contemporaries. 

^ George Prince of Denmark, hasband to the Qaeen. 
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Great George revives to calm our fears. 
With prospect of more glorious years : 
Derived from Anne's auspicious smiles. 
More cheerful airs refresh the British Isles. 

Sound the trumpet; beat the drum ; 
Tremble France ; we come, we come ! 
Almighty force our courage warms ; 
We feel the full, the powerful charms 
Of Ormond's glory, and of Marlborough's arms ! 
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Sir Richard Blackmore is one of those menwliose 
writiD^ have attracted much notice, but of whose 
life and manners very little has been comma nicated, 
and whose lot it has been to be much oftener men- 
tioned by enemies than by friends. 

He was the son of Robert Blackmore, of Corsham, 
in Wiltshire^ styled by Wood Gentleman^ and sup- 
posed to have been an attorney. Having been for 
some time educated in a country school, he was sent 
at thirteen to Westminster ; and in 1668 was entered 
at Edmund-Hall, in Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. June 3, 1676, and resided thirteen 
years; a much longer time than it is usual to spend 
at the university ; and which he seems to have passed 
with very little attention to the business of the place; 
for, in his poems, the ancient names of nations or 
places, which he often introduces, are pronounced 
by chance. He afterwards travelled: at Padua he 
was made doctor of Physic ; and, after having wan- 

23. f 
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dered about a year aod a half on the Continent, re- 
turned home. 

In some part of his Hfe^ it is not known when, his 
indigence compelled him to teach a school, an hu- 
miliation with which, though it certainly lasted but 
a little while, his enemies did not forget to reproach 
him, when he became conspicuous enough to excite 
malevolence ; and let it be remembered for his ho- 
nour, that to have been once a schoolmaster is the 
only reproach which all the perspicacity of malice, 
animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his private life. 

When he first, engaged in the study of physic, he 
inqnired, as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, what authors 
he should read, and was directed by Sydenham to 
Don Quixote ; " which," said he, " is a very good 
book ; I read it still.'' The perverseness of mankind 
makes it often mischievous in men of eminence to 
give way to merriment; the idle and the illiterate 
will long shelter themselves under this foolish apoph- 
thegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, or 
sought for better, he commenced physician, and ob- 
tained high eminence and extensive practice. He 
became Fellow of the College of Physicians, April 12, 
1687, being one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of King James, were added to the former . 
Fellows. His residence was in Cheapside', and his 
fiiends were chiefly in the city. In the early part of 
Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term of reproach ; 
and his place of abode was another topic to whioh 
his adversaries had recourse, in the penury of scan, 
dal. 

Biackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by 
necessity but inclination, and wrote not for a liveli- 
hood, but for fame ; or, if he may tell bis own mo- 
tives, for a nobler purpose, to engage poetry in the 
cause of Virtue. 

1 At Saddler's HalK 
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I beiieye it is pecnliar to him, that his first public 
work was an heroip poem. He wa? not known as a 
maker of Terses till he published (in 1695) ' Prince 
Arthur/ in ten books, written, as he relates, " by 
sach catches and starts, and in such occasional un- 
certain hours as his profession afforded, and for the 
l^atest part in coffee-houses, or in passing up and 
dowii the streets/^ For the latter part of this apo- 
logy he was accused of writing ** to the rumbling 
of his chariot-wheels/' He had read, he says, '* but 
little poetry throughout his whole life; and for fi^ 
teen years before had not written an hundred verses, 
except one copy of Latin verses in praise of a friend's 
book." 

He thinks, and with some reason, that from such . 
a performance perfection cannot be expected; but 
he finds another reason for the severity of his censu- 
rers, which he expresses in language such as Cheap- 
side easily ihrnished. '* I am not free of the Poets 
Company, having never kissed the governor's hands: 
mine is therefore not so much as a permission poem, 
but a downright interloper. Those gentlemen who 
carry on their poetical trade in a joint stock, would 
certainly do what they could to sink and ruin an 
unlicensed adventurer, notwithstanding I disturbed 
none of their factories, nor imported any goods they 
have ever dealt in." He had lived in the city till he 
had learned its note. 

That ' Prince Arthur' found many readers is cer^ 
tain; for in -two years it had three editions; a very 
uncommon instance of favourable reception, at a 
time when literary curiosity was yet confined to par- 
ticular classes of the nation. Such success natu- 
rally raised animosity ; and Dennis attacked, it by a 
formal criticism, more tedious and disgusting than 
the work which he condemns. To this censure may 
be opposed the approbation of Locke and the admi-^ 
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ratioo of Molineux, which are found in their printed 
Letters. Molineux is particularly delighted with 
the song of Mopaty which is therefore sabjoined to 
this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what '' raises the 
hero, often sinks the man. Of Blackmore it may 
be said, that, as the poet sinks, the man rises ; the 
animadversions of Dennis, insolent and contemptu* 
pus as they were, raised in him no implacable resent- 
ment : he and his critic were afterwards friends; and 
in one of his latter works he praises Dennis as *' equal 
to Boileau in poetry, and superior to him in critical 
abilities/' 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise 
than pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, 
quickened his career. Having in two years pror- 
duced ten books of ' Prince Arthur,' in two yean 
more (1697) he sent into the world ' King Arthur,' 
in twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and 
the resentment of wits and critics may be supposed 
to have increased in proportion. He found, however, 
advantages more than equivalent to all their out- 
rages ; he was this year made one of the physicians 
in ordinary to king William, and advanced by him 
to the honour of knighthood^ with the present of a 
gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knight- 
hood to his new poem; but king William was not 
very studious of poetry; and Blackmore perhaps had 
other merit, for he says, in his Dedication to ^ Alfred,' 
that '' he had a greater part in the succession of the 
house of Hanover than ever he had boasted." 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Succes- 
siouy or what he imagined himself \o have contri- 
buted, cannot now be known. That he had been of 
considerable use, I doubt not but he believed, for I 
hojd him tp have been very honest; but he might 
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easily make a false estimate of bis own importance r 
those whom their virtue restrains from deceiving 
others, are often, disposed by their vanity to deceive 
themselves. Whether he promoted the succession 
or not, he at least approved it, and adhered invari- 
ably to his principles and party through his whole 
life. 

His ardour of poetry still continued ; and not long 
after (1700) he published a ' Paraphrase on the 
Book of Job/ and other parts of the Scripture. 
This performance Dryden, who pursued him with 
great malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a 
Prologue. 

The wits easily confederated against him, as Dry- 
den, whose favour they almost all courted, was his 
professed adversary. He had besides given them 
reason for resentment, as, in his Preface to ' Prince 
Arthur,' he had said of the Dramatic Writers almost 
all that was alleged afterwards by Collier ; but Black- 
more's censure was cold and general, Collier's was 
personal and ardent ; Blackmore taught his reader 
to dislike what Collier incited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to ' King Arthur ' he endeavoured 
to gain at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve 
by higher praise of liis ' Mourning Bride' than it 
has obtained from any other critic. 

The same year he published a * Satire on Wit ;' a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets al- 
most all against him, and which brought upon him 
lampoons and ridicule from every side. This he 
doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised ; nor should 
his dignity of mind be without its praise, had he not 
paid the homage to greatness which he denied to 
genius, and degraded himself by conferring that au- 
thority over the national taste which he takes from 
the poets, upon men of high rank and wide influ- 
ence, but of less wit and not greater virtue. 

Hera is again discoyered the inhabitant of Cheap- 

f2 
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side, whose head cannot keep bis poetry anmingled 
with trade. To hinder that inteliectnal bankraptcy 
which he affects to fear, he will erect a Bank for Wit, 

In this poem he jastly censured Dryden's impori- 
tieSy bnt praised bis powers; though in a subse- 
quent edition be retained the satire, and omitted the 
praise. What was bis reason, I know not; Dryden 
was then no longer in his way. 

His head still teemed with heroic poetry; and 
(1705) be published ' Eliza,' in ten books. I am 
afraid that the world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmore's heroes; for I do not remember 
that by any author, serious or comical, I have found 
Eliza either praised or blamed. She '* dropped,'^ as 
it seems, " dead-born from the press.*' It is never 
mentioned, and was never seen by me till I borrowed 
it for the present occasion. Jacob says, '^ it is cor- 
rected and revised for another impression ;'' bnt the 
labour of revision was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to 
the celebration of living characters; and wrote a 
poem on the Kit-cat Club, and Advice to the Poet* 
how to celebrate the Dyke of Marlborough; but, on 
occasion of another year of success, thinking him- 
self qualified to give more instruction, he again wrote 
a poem of Advice to a Weaver of Tapestry, Steele 
was then publishing the ' Tatler ;' and, looking ronnd 
him for something at which he might laugh, un- 
luckily lighted on Sir Richard's work, and treated it 
with such contempt, that, as Fenton observes, he 
put an end to the species of writers that gave Advice 
to Painters. 

Not long after (1712) he published ' Creation, a 
philosophical Poem,' which has been, by my recom- 
mendation, inserted in the late collection. Who- 
ever judges of this by any other of filackmore's per- 
formances, will do it injury, llie praise given it by 
Addison {Spec, 339) is too well known to be tran- 
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scribed ; but some notice is due to the testimony of 
Dennis, who calls it a " philosophical Poem, which 
has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of its 
versification, and infinitely surpassed it in the solidity 
and strength of its reasoning. 

Why an author surpasses himself; it is natural to 
inquire. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an emi- 
nent bookseller, an account received by him from 
Ambrose Philips, *' That Black more, as he proceeded 
in this poem, laid his manuscript from time to time 
before a club of wits with whom he associated ; and 
that every man contributed, as he could, either im- 
provement or correction; so that,'' said Philips, 
*^ there are perhaps no where in the book thirty lines 
together that now stand as they were originally 
written.'' 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true ; but 
when all reasonable, all credible allowance is made 
for this friendly revision, the author will still retain 
an ample dividend of praise ; for to him must always 
be assigned the plan of the work, the distribution of 
its parts, the choice of topics, the train of argument, 
and, what is yet more, the general predominance of 
philosophical judgment and poetical spirit. Correc- 
tion seldom effects more than the suppression of 
faults: a happy line, or a single elegance, may per- 
haps be added; but of a large woirk the general 
character must always remain ; the original consti- 
tution can be very little helped by local remedies; 
inherent and radical dulness will never be much in- 
vigorated by extrinsic animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, would 
have transmitted him to posterity among the first 
favourites of the English Muse ; but to make verses 
was his transcendant pleasure, and, as he was not 
deterred by censure, he was not satiated by praise. 

He deviated, however, sometimes into other tracks 
of literature, and condescended to entertain his read- 
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ers with plain prose. When the ' Spectator' stopped, 
he considered the polite world as destitute of enter- 
tainment ; and, in concert with Mr. Haghes,- who 
wrote every third paper, published three times a 
week the * Lay Monastery,' founded on the supposi- 
tion that some* literary men, whose characters are 
described, had retired to a house in the country to 
enjoy philosophical leisure, and resolved to instruct 
the public, by communicating their disquisitions and 
amusements. Whether any real persons were con- 
cealed under fictitious names, is not known. The 
hero of the club is one Mr. Johnson ; such a constel- 
lation of excellence, that his character shall not be 
suppressed, though there is no great genius in the 
design, nor skill in the delineation. 

*^ The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gentle- 
man that owes to Nature excellent faculties and an 
elevated genius, and to industry and application 
many acquired accomplishments. His taste is dis- 
tinguishing, just, and delicate : his judgment clear, 
and his reason strong, accompanied with an imagina^ 
tion full of spirit, of great compass, and stored with 
refined ideas. He is a critic of the first rank ; and, 
what is his peculiar ornament, he is delivered firom 
the ostentation, malevolence, and supercilious tem*^ 
per, that so often blemish men of that character. His 
remarks result from the nature and reason of things, 
and are formed by a judgment free, and unbiassed by 
the authority of those who have lazily followed each 
other in the same beaten tract of thinking, and are 
arrived only at the reputation of acute grammarians 
and commentators ; men, who have been copying one 
another many hundred years, without any improve- 
ment ; or, if they have ventured farther, have only 
applied in a mechanical manner the rules of ancient 
critics to modern writings, and with great labour 
discovered nothing but their own wapt of judgment 
and capacity. As Mr. Johnson penetrates to the 
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bottom of his subject, by which means his observar 
tioDS are solid and natural, as well as delicate, so his 
desigpn is always to bring to light something useful 
and ornamental ; whence his character is the reverse 
to theirs, who have eminent abilities in insignificant 
knowledge, and a great felicity in finding out trifles. 
He is no less industrious to search ojit the merit of 
an author, than sagacious in discerning his errors 
and defects ; and takes more pleasure in commend- 
ing tiie beauties, than exposing the blemishes of a 
laudable writing : like Horace, in a long work, he 
can bear some deformities, and justly lay them on 
the imperfection of human nature, which is incapa- 
ble of faultless productions. When an excellent 
Drama appears in public, and by its intrinsic worth 
attracts a general applause, he id not stung with envy 
and spleen; nor does he express a savage nature, in 
fastening upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon 
his imaginary defects, and passing over his conspi- 
cuous excellences. He treats all writers upon the 
same impartial footing; and is not, like the little 
critics, taken up entirely in finding out only the 
beauties of the ancient, and nothing but the errors 
of the modern writers. Never did any one express 
more kindness and good-nature to young and un- 
finished authors; he promotes their interests, pro- 
tects their reputation, extenuates their faults, and 
sets off their virtues, and by his candour guards them 
from the severity of his judgment. He is not like 
those dry critics, who are morose because they can- 
not write themselves, but is himself master of a good 
vein in poetry ; and though he does not often employ 
it, yet he has sometimes entertained his friends with 
his unpublished performances.'^ 

The rest of the Lay Monks seem to be but feeble 
mortals, in comparison with the gigantic Johnson ; 
who yet, with all his abilities, .and the help of the 
fraternity, could drive the publication but to forty 
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papers, which were afterwards collected into a 
Tolume, and called in the title A Sequel to the Spee- 
taiore. 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he pnb- 
lished two Tolames of Essays in prose, which can 
be commended only as they are written for the hig^h* 
est and noblest parpose, the promotion of religion. 
Blackmore's prose is not the prose of a poet; for it 
is languid, sluggish, and lifeless ; his diction is nei- 
ther daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid nor easy, 
and his periods neither smooth nor strong. His ao* 
count of Wit will show with how little clearaess he 
is content to think, and how little his thoughts are 
recommended by his language. 

''As to his efficient cause, ITtVOwes its production 
to an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in the 
constitution of the possessor of it, in which is found 
a concurrence of regular and exalted ferments, and 
an affluence of animal spirits, refined and rectified to 
a great degree of purity ; whence, being endowed 
with vivacity, brightness, and celerity, as well in 
their reflections as direct motions, they become pro- 
per instruments for the sprightly operations of the 
mind; by which means the imagination can with 
great facility range the wide field of Nature, contem* 
plate an infinite variety of objects, and, by observing 
the similitude and disagreement of their several qua- 
lities, single out and abstract, and then suit and 
unite, those ideas which will best serve its purpose. 
Hence beautiful allusions, surprising metaphors, and 
admirable sentiments, are always ready at hand: 
and while the fancy is full of images, collected from 
innumerable objects and their diflerent qualities, re- 
lations, and habitudes, it can at pleasure dress a 
common notion in a strange but becoming garb ; by 
which, as before observed, the same thought will 
appear a new one, to the great delight and wonder 
of the hearer. What we call Gemw results from this 
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particular happy complexion in the first formation of 
the person that enjoys it, and is Nature's gift, but 
diversified by various specific characters and limita^ 
tions, as its active fire is blended and allayed by dif* 
ferent proportions of phlegm, or reduced and regu- 
lated by the contrast of opposite ferments. There- 
fore, as there happens in the composition of a face- 
tious genius a greater or less, though still an inferior, 
degree of judgment and prudence, one man of wit 
will be varied and distinguished from another/' 

In these Essays he took little care to propitiate 
the wits ; for he scorns to avert their malice at the 
expense of virtue or of truth. 

*< Several, in their books, have many sarcastical 
and spiteful strokes at religion in general; while 
others make themselves pleasant with the principles 
of the Christian. Of the last kind, this age has seen 
a most audacious example in the book intitled A 
Tale of a Tub, Had this writing been published in 
a Pagan or Popish nation, who are justly impatient 
of all indignity offered to the established religion of 
their country, no doubt but the author would have 
received the punishment he deserved. But the fate 
of this impious buffoon is very different; for in a 
Protestant kingdom, zealous of their civil and reli-^ 
gions immunities, he has not only escaped affronts, 
and the effects of public resentment, but has been 
caressed and patronized by persons of great figure, 
and of all denominations. Violent party-men, who 
differed in all things besides, agreed in their turn to 
show particular respect and friendship to this inso* 
lent derider of the worship of his country, till at last 
the reputed writer is not only gone off with ioK 
punity, but triumphs in his dignity and preferment, 
1 do not know that any inquiry or searcJi was evejr 
made after this writing, or that any reward was ever 
offered for the discovery of the author, or that the 
infamous book was ever condemned to be burnt in 
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public: whether this proceeds fiom the excesave 
esteem and love that men in power, during the late 
feign, had for wit, or their defect of zeal and con- 
cern for the Christian religion, will be determined 
best by those who are best acquainted with their 
character.^ 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhor- 
rence of a godlesi anOhor^ who has burlesqued a 
Psalm. This author was supposed \o be Pope, who 
published a reward for any one that would produce 
the coiner of the accusation, but neyer denied it| 
and was afterwards the perpetual and incessant 
enemy of Blackmore. 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him so much \o his own satisfaction, that 
he has published the same thoughts in the same 
words ; first in the ' Lay Monastery i then in the 
Essay; and then in the Preface \o a Medical Trea- 
tise on the Spleen. One passage, which 1 have found 
already twice, I will here exhibit, because I think it 
better imagined, and better expressed, than could be 
expected from the common tenor of his prose : 

^ — ^As the several combinations of splenetic mad- 
ness and folly produce an infinite Tariety of irregular 
understanding, so the amicable accommodation and 
alliance between several virtues and vices produce 
an equal diversity in the dispositions and manners 
of mankind ; whence it comes to pass, that as many 
monstrous and absurd productions are found in the 
moral as in the intellectual world. How surprising 
is it to observe, among the least culpable men, some 
whose minds are attracted by Heaven and Earth 
with a seeming equal force ; some who are proud of 
humility ; others who are censorious and uncharita- 
ble, yet self-denying and devout; some who join 
contempt of the worid with sordid avarice; and 
others who preserve a great degree of piety, with ill- 
nature and ungovemed passions! Nor are instances 
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of this inconsistent mixture less frequent among^bad 
men, where we often, with admiration, see persons at 
oifce generous and unjust, impious, lovers of their 
country, and flagitious heroes, good-natured sharpers, 
immoral men of honour, and libertines who will 
sooner die than change their religion ; and though it 
is true that repugnant coalitions of so high a degree 
are found but in a part of mankind, yet none of the 
whole mass, either good or bad, are entirely ex- 
empted from some absurd mixture/' 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) became one 
of the Elects of the College of Physicians ; and was 
soon after (Oct. 1) chosen Censor, He seems to 
have arrived late, whatever was the reason, at his 
medical honours. 

Having succeeded so well tn his book on Creation, 
by which he established the great principle of all 
Religion^ he thought his undertaking imperfect, un- 
less he likewise enforced the truth of Revelation ; 
and for that purpose added another poem on Redemp- 
tittn. He had likewise written, before his Creation, 
three books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished 
for a more happy metrical version than they have 
yet obtained of the book of Psahns : this wish the 
piety of Blackmore led him to gratify ; and he pro- 
duced (1721) * A new Version of the Psalms of 
David, fitted to the Tunes used in Churches ;' which; 
being recommended by the archbishops and many 
bishops, obtained a licence for its admission into pub- 
lic wofship ; but no admission has it yet obtained, 
nor has it any right to come where Brady and Tate 
have got possession. Blackmore*s name must be 
added to those of many others, who, by the same 
attempt, have obtained only the praise of meaning 
well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroic poetry. There 
was another monarch of this island (for he did not 

23. o 
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fetch his heroes from foreign countries), whom he 
considered as worthy of the Epic Mase; and he dig- 
nified Alfred (1223) with twelve books. Bat the 
opinion of the nation was now settled ; a hero intro- 
daced by Blackmore was not likely to find either re- 
spect or kindness ; Affred took his place by JEliza, in 
silence and darkness: Benevolence was ashamed to 
favour) and Malice was weary of insulting. Of his 
four Epic Poems, the first had such reputation and 
popularity as enraged the critics ; the second was at 
least known enough to be ridiculed; the two last had 
neither friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene^ which, if it seizes 
oiie part of a character, corrupts all the rest by de^ 
grees. Blackmore, being despised as a poet, was in 
time neglected as a physician; his practice, which 
was once invidiously great, forsook him in the latter 
part of his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averse from idleness, be employed his ' unwelcome 
leisure in writing books on physic, and teaching 
others to cure those whom he could himself cure no 
longer. I know not whether I can enumerate all the 
treatises by which he has endeavoured to diffuse the 
art of healing ; for there is scarcely any distemper, 
of dreadful name, which he has not taught the reader 
how to oppose. He has written on the small-pox, 
with a vehement ipvective against inoculation; on 
consumptions, the spieen, the gout, the rheumatism, 
the king's-evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the stone^ 
the diabetes, and the plague. 

Of those books, if I had read them, it could not 
be expected that I should be able to give a critical 
account. I have been told that there is something in 
them of vexation and discontent, discovered by a 
perpetual attempt to degrade physic from its subli- 
mity, and to represent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning. By the transient 
glances which I have thrown upon them, I have ob- 
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served an affected contempt of the Ancients, and a 
supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of 
this indecent arrogance the following quotation from 
his Pl^face to the Treatise on the 8mall-pox will 
afford a specimen ; in which, when the reader finds, 
what I fear is true, that, when he was censuring 
Hippocrates, he did not know the difference be- 
tween apkorUm and apopthegm, he will not pay much 
regard to his determinations concerning ancient 
learning. 

" As for his book of Aphorisms, it is like my lord 
Bacon's of the same title, a book of jests, or a grave 
eollection of trite and trifling observations; of which 
though many are true and certain, yet they signify 
nothing, and may afford diversion, but no instruction; 
most of them being much inferior to the sayings of 
the wise men of Greece, which yet are so low and 
mean, that we are entertained every day with more 
valuable sentiments at the table conversation of in- 
genious and learned men." 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total 
disgrace, and will therefore quote from another Pre-^ 
face a passage less reprehensible. 

^* Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and 
unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my meaning, 
in the Preface to another book, as if I condemned 
and exposed all learning, though they knew I de- 
clared that I greatly honoured and esteemed all 
men of superior literature and erudition ; and that 
I only undervalued false or superficial learning, that 
signifies nothing for the service of mankind ; and 
that as to physic, I expressly affirmed that learn- 
ing must be joined with native genius to make a 
physician of the first rank ; but if those talents are 
separated, I asserted, and do still insist, that a 
man of native sagacity and diligence will prove a 
more able and useful practiser, than a heavy no- 
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tional scholar, encubbered with a heap of oonfased 
ideas/' 

He was not ooly a poet and a physician, bat pro- 
duced likewise a work of a different kind, 'A trde 
and impartial History of the Conspiracy against 
King William, of glorious Memory, in the Year 
1605/ This I have never seen, but suppose it at 
least compiled with integrity. He engaged likewise 
in theological controversy, and wrote two books 
against the Arians ; ' Just Prejudices against the 
iirum Hypothesis;* and ' Modern 4^riansuBmuaked,' 
Another of his works is ' Natural Theology; or 
Moral Duties considered apart from Positive ; with 
some Observations on the Desirableness and Neces- 
sity of a supernatural Revelation/ This was the 
last book that he published. He left behind him 
' The accomplished Preacher, or an Essay upon 
Divine Eloquence ;' which was printed after his 
death by Mr. White, of Nayland, in Essex, the mi- 
nister who attended his death-bed, and testified the 
fervent piety ,of his last hours. He died jon the 
eighth of October, 1729. 

Blackmore, by the unremitted enmity of the wits, 
;Whom he provoked more by his virtue than his dul- 
ness, has been exposed to jvrorse treatment than he 
deserved. His name was so long used to point 
every epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
last a bye word of contempt : but it deserves obser- 
vation, that malignity takes hold only of his writings, 
and that his life passed without reproach, even when 
his boldness of reprehension naturally turned upon 
him many eyes desirous to espy faults, which many 
tongues would have made haste to publish, fiut those 
who could not blame could at least forbear to praise, 
and therefore of his private life and domestic cha- 
racter there are no memorials. 

As ^ author he may justly claim the honours of 
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magnanimity. The incessant attacks of his enemies, 
whether serioas or merry, are never discovered to 
have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his 
confidence in himself: they neither awed him to 
silence nor to caution; they neither provoked him 
to petulance, nor depressed him to complaint. 
While the distributors of literary fame were endea- 
vouring to depreciate and degrade him, he either 
despised or defied them, wrote on as he had written 
before, and never turned aside to quiet them by 
civility, or repress them by confutation. 

He depended with great security on his own 
powers, and perhaps was for that reason less dili- 
gent in perusing books. His literature was, I think, 
but smalL What he knew of antiquity, I suspect 
him to have gathered from modern compile^ : but, 
though he could not boast of much critical know- 
ledge, his mind was stored with general principles, 
and he left minute researches to those whom he 
considered as little minds. 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poems. 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was careless 
of particular and subordinate elegances-; he studied 
no niceties of versification ; he waited for no felicities 
of fancy ; but caught his first thoughts in the first 
words in which they were presented: nor does it 
appear that be saw beyond his own performances, or 
had ever elevated his views to that ideal perfection 
which every genius born to excel is condemned al- 
ways to pursue, and never overtake. In the first 
suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. 
His works may be read a long time without the oc- 
currence of a single line that stands prominent firom 
the rest. 

The poem on * Creation' has, however, the ap- 
pearance of more circumspection ; it wants neither 
harmony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor ele- 
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gance of diction: it has either been written vitfa 
great care, or, what cannot be imagined of so long a 
work, with snch felicity as made care less necessary. 

Its two constitaent parts are ratiocination and de-' 
scription. To reason in verse, is allowed to be di|> 
ficnlt; hot Blackmore not only reasons in verse, 
bat very often reasons poetically ; and finds the art 
of nniting ornament with strength, and ease with 
closeness. This is a skill which Pope might have 
condescended to learn from him, when he needed i 
so mnch in his Moral Essays. 

In his descriptions both of life and nature, t 
poet and the philosopher happily cooperate; 
is recommended by elegance, and elegance snstai 
by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not 
the greater parts are properly consecutive, but 
didactic and illustrative paragraphs are so ha 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pleasure 
the attention is led on through a long successi 
varied excellence. to the original position, the 
mental principle of wisdom and of virtue. 

As the heroic poems of Blackmore are nowBittle 
read, it is thought proper to insert, as a speAnen 
from * Prince Arthur,' the song of Mopas, menVned 
by Molineux. 

Bat diat which Arthur with most pl^More heard 
Were noUe •traini, bj Mopas sang, the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verse began. 
And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 
He the Great Spirit song, that all things £11*4, 
That the tamultuoas waves of Chaos still'd; 
Whose nod disposed the jarring seeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 
All Beings, we in fmitful Natore find. 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his nnexhansted spring of power. 
And, cherish'd with his inflnenoe, endure. 
He spread the pore oemlean fields on high, 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaolted sky^ 
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Which he, to sait their glorj with their height, 
[V 4 Adorn'd with glohes, that reel, as drank with light. 
^' His hand directed all the tanefal spheres, 

He tam'd their orbs, and polish'd all the stars. 

He fiird the Son's vast lamp with golden light. 

And bid the silver Moon adorn the night. 

He spread the airy Ocean witbont shores. 

Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 

Then sang the bard how the light vapours rise 

From the warm earth, and cload the smiling skies : 

He sang, how some, chill'd in their airy flight. 

Fall scattered down in pearly dew by night ', 

How some, raised higher, sit in secret steams 

Oo the reflected points of bounding beams. 

Till, ohill'd with cold, they shade the' etherial plain, 

Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; 

How some, whose parts a slight contexture show. 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow ; 

How part is span in silken threads, and clings 

Entangled in the grass in giewy strings ; 

How others stamped to stones, with rushing sound 

Fall from their crystal quarries to the ground ; 

How some $r» laid in trains, that kindled fly. 

In harndess fires by night, about the sky ; 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force, 

And carry ruin where they bend their course. 

While some conspire to form a gentle breese. 

To fan the air, and play among the trees ; 

How some, enraged, grow turbulent and loud. 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud. 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and Heaven's .bright towers were downwards 

barlM. 
He sang, how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command, 
Did in the midst on airy columns stand ; 
And how the soul of plants, in prison held, 
And bound with sluggish fetters, lies conoeal'd, 
TiQ with the Spring's warii^ beams, almost released 
From the dull weight, with which it lay oppress'd^ 
Its vigour spreads, and i^akes the teeming earth 
Heaice up, and labour with the sprouting birth : 
The active spirit freedom seeks in vain. 
It only works and twists a stronger chain ; 
Urging its prison's sides to break away. 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forced to stay : 
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Till, havings formed its liying hoase, it rears 

Its hefdj and in a tender plant appears. - 

Hence springs the oak, the heaat j of the groye. 

Whose stately trnnk fierce storms can scarcelj move. 

Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling viae 

Does roand the elm its parple clusters twine. 

Hence painted flowers the smiling gardens bless. 

Both with their fragrant scent and g^ndy dress. 

Hence the white lily in fall beauty gprows, ' 

Hence the bine violet, and blushing rose. 

He sang, how sun-beams brood upon the earth. 

And in the glebe hatch such a numeroas birth ; 

Which way the genial warmth. in Summer storms 

Turns putrid ▼apours to a bed of worms ; 

How rain, transformed by this prolific power. 

Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 

He sung the' embryo's growth within the womb. 

And how the parts their various shapes assume ; 

With what rare art the wonderous stmcture's wrought. 

From one crude mass to such perfection brought ', 

That no part useless, none misplaced we see. 

None are forgot, and more would monstrous be. 
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' Principio ocdam, ac terras, camposqae liqaentes, 
Lacentemqae globam Laiue, TitaDtaqne astra 
Spiritos intiiB alit, totamqae infosa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno ie corpore miscet. 
Inde bomiDOin, pecadnmqae genos, viteqae Tolantum, 
Et qasB marmoreo fert monstra sab aeqao^e pontos.' 
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SUMMARY ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

FOLLOWING POEM, ^ 

AND OF WHAT IS CONTAINED IN EACH BOOK. 

The design of this work is to demonstrate the 
existence of a Divine Eternal Mind. 

The arguments used for this end are taken from 
the' various marks of wisdom and artful contri- 
vance, which are evident to observation in the se- 
veral parts of the material world, and the faculties 
of the human soul. 

The first book contains the proof of a Deity, 
from the instances of design and choice, which 
occur in the structure and qualities of the earth 
and sea. 

The second, pursues the proof of the same pro- 
position, THERE IS A GOD, from the celestial 
motions, and more fully from the appearances in 
the solar system, and Uie air. 

In the third, the objections which are brought 
by atheistical philosophers against the hypothesis 
established in the two preceding books, are an- 
swered. 
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In the fourth, is laid down the hypothesis of 
the Atomists or Epicureans, and other irreligious 
philosophers, and confuted. 

In the fifth, the doctrine of the Fatalists, or 
Aristotelians, who make the world to be eternal, 
is considered and subverted. 

In the sixth, the argumenit of the two first 
books is resumed, and the existence of God de- 
monstrated from the prudence and art discovered 
in the several parts of the body of man. 

In the seventh, the satne deihonstration is car- 
ried on from the contemplation of the instincts in 
brute animals, and the faculties and operations of 
the soul of man. 

The book concludes with a recapitulation of 
what has been treated of, and a hymn to the 
Creator of the World. 
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BOOK I. 



flrgament* 

The proposition. The invocatioD. The existence of a GoD 
demonstrated, from the marks of wisdom, choice, and art, 
which appear in the visible world, and infer an intelligent 
and free cause. This evinced from the contemplation, 
I. Of the Earth. — 1. Its sitaation. 2. The cohesion of its 
parts, not to be solved by any .hypothesis yet produced. 
8. Its stability. 4. Its straotare, or the order of- its 
parts. 5. Its motion, dinrnal and annual, or else the mo- 
tion of the Sun in both those respects. The cause of these 
motiops not yet accounted for by any philosopher. 6. Its 
outside or face ; the beauties and conveniences of it ; its 
mountains, lakes and rivers. II. The existence of a 6oD 
proved from the marks and impressions of prudence, and 
design, which appear in the sea. — 1. In its formation. 2. 
The proportion of its parts in respect of the earthy. 3. Its 
situation. 4. The contexture of its parts. 5. Its brackish 
or briny quality. 6. Its flux and reflux. 



No more of courts, of triumphs, or of arms, 
No more of Valour s force, or Beauty's charms ! 
The themes of vulgar lays with just disdain 
I leave unstmg, the flocks, the amorous swiiiti. 
The pleasures of the land, and terrors of the main. 
23. H 
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How abject, how inglorious 'tis to lie 
Grovelling in dust and darkness, when on high 
Empires immense^ and rolling worlds of hght. 
To range their heavenly scenes, the muse invite ! 
I meditate to soar above the skies. 
To heights unknown, through ways untried, to rise: 
I would the* Eternal from his works assert. 
And sing the wonders of creating art. 

While I this unexampled task essay. 
Pass awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
.Celestial Dove! divine assistance bring. 
Sustain me on thy strong-extended wing. 
That I may reach the' Almighty's sacred throne, 
And make his causeless power, the cause of all 
things, known. 

Thou dost the full extent of nature see. 
And the wide realms of vast immensity: 
Eternal Wisdom thou dost comprehend, 
Bise to her heights, and to her depths descend : 
The Father's sacred counsels thou canst tell. 
Who in his bosom didst for ever dwell. 
Thou on the deep's dark face, immortal Dove ! 
Thou with Almighty energy didst move 
On the wild waves ; incumbent didst display 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. 
Order from thee, from .thee distinction came^ 
And all the beauties of the wondrous frame. 
Hence stamp'd on nature we perfection find. 
Fair as the' idea in the Eternal Mind. 

See, through this vast extended tlieatre 
Of skill divine^ what shining marks appear! 
Creatinj^ power is all aromid expressed, 
The God discovered, and his care confess'd. 
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Nature's high birth her heayenly beauties show ; 

By every feature we the parent know. 

The' expanded spheres, amazing to the sight ! 

Magnificent with stars and globes of light, [pose; 

The glorious orbs, which Heaven's bright host com- 

The' imprison'd sea, that restless ebbs and flows ; 

The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hovering there. 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 

The Power Divine, that raised the mighty frame 

What things soe'er are to an end referr'd. 
And in their mptions still that end r^ard. 
Always the fitness of the means respect. 
These as conducive choose, and those reject 
Must by a judgment foreign and unknown 
Be guided to their end, or by their own ; 
For to design an end, and to pursue 
That end by means, and have it still in view, . 
Demands a conscious, wise, reflecting cause. 
Which freely moves, and acts by reason's laws , 
That can deliberate, means elect, and find 
Their due connexion with the end design'd. 
And since the world's wide frame does not include 
A cause with such capacities endued; 
Some other cause o'er nature must preside. 
Which gave her birth, and does her motions guide. 
And here behold the cause, which God we name, 
The source of beings, and the mind supreme; 
Whose perfect wisdom, and whose prudent care. 
With one confederate voice unnumber d worlds 
declare. 

See, how the earth has gain'd that very place^ 
Which, of all others in the boundless space. 
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Is most convenient, and will best conduce 
To the wise ends required for nature's use. 
You, who the Mind and Cause Supreme deny. 
Nor on his aid to form the world rely. 
Must grant, had perfect wisdom been employ'd 
To find, through all the' interminable void, 
A seat most proper, and which best became 
The earth and sea, it must have been the same. 

Now who can this surprising fact conceive. 
Who this event fortuitous believe. 
That the brute earth, unguided, should embrace 
The only useful, only proper place. 
Of all the millions in the empty space ? 

Could stupid atoms, with impetuous speed. 
By different roads and adverse ways proceed ; 
From regions opposite begin their flight. 
That here they might rencounter, here unite ? 
What charms could these terrestrial vagrants see 
In this one point of all immensity, 
ThiEit all the' enamoured troops should thither flow? 
Did they its useful situation know ? 
And, when the squadrons with a swift career 
Had reach'd that point, why did they settle there. 
When nothing check'd their flight but gulfs of air; 
Since Epicurus and his scholars say 
That unobstructed matter flies away. 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to stay ? 
If you, sagacious sons of art, pretend 
That by their native force they did descend. 
And ceased to move when they had gained their 
That native force till you enHghten'd know, [end ; 
Can its mysterious spring disclose, and show 
How 'tis exerted, how it does impel. 
Your uninstructive words no doubts dispel. 
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We ask you^ whence does motive vigour flow ? 
Yon say, the nature of the thing is so. 
But how does this relieve the' inquirer's pain ; 
Or how the dark impulsive power explain? 

The Atomists, whose skill mechanic teach. 
Who boast their clearer sight, and deeper reach. 
Assert their atoms took that happy seat. 
Determined thither by their inbred weight ; [strove 
That downward through the spacious void they 
To that one point, from all the parts above. 
Grant this position true, though up and down 
Are to 9 space not limited unknown ;* 
But since they say our earth from morn to niorn 
On its own axis is obliged to turn ; 
That swift rotation must disperse in air 
All things, which on the rapid orb appear : 
And if no power that motion should control. 
It must disjoint and dissipate the whole. 
Tis by experience uncontested found. 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling round. 
Still shake off all things on their surface placed. 
And to a distance from the centre cast. 

If ponderous atoms are so much in love 
With this one point, that all will thither move, 
Give them the situation they desire : 
But let us then, ye sages, next inquire 
What cause of their cohesion can you f|nd ; 
What props support, what chains the fabric bind? 
Why do not beasts that move, or stones that he 
Loose on the field, through distant regions fly? 
Or why do fragments, from a mountain rent. 
Tend to the earth with such a swift descent ? 

Those who ascribe this one determined course 
Of ponderous things to gravitating force, 

h2 
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Refer us to a quality occult. 
To senseless words, for which while they insuh 
With just contempt the famous Stagyrite, [light. 
Their schools should bless the world with clearer 
Some, the round earth*s cohesion to secure. 
Tot that hard task employ magnetic power. 

* Remark, (say they,) the globe ; with wonder own 
Its nature, like the famed attractive stone. 

This has its axis,' so the* observer tells, 

* Meridians, poles, equator, parallels. 
To the terrestrial poles by constant fate 

The* obsequious poles themselves accommodate ; 

And, when of this position dispossessed. 

They move, and strive, nor ever will they rest. 

Till their loved situation they regain. 

Where pleased they settle, and unmoved remain. 

And should you (so experience does decide) 

Into small parts the wondrous stone divide. 

Ten thousand of minutest size express 

The ^ame propension which the large possess. 

Hence all the globe ('tis said) we may conclude 

With this prevailing energy endued : 

That this attractive, this surprising stone 

Has no peculiar virtue of its own ; 

Nothing but what is common to the whole. 

To sides, to axis, and to either pole. 

' The mighty magnet from the centre darts 
This strong, though subtle force, through aU the 
Its active rays, ejaculated thence, [parts ; 

Irradiate all the wide circumference. 
While every part is in proportion blessed. 
And of its due attractive power possess-d ; 
While adverse ways the adverse atoms draw 
With the same strength, by nature*8 constant law 
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Balanced and fix*d ; they can no longer mover 
Through gulfs immense no more unguided roVe. 
If cords are pull'd two adverse ways, tee find 
The more we draw them, they the faster bind. 
So when with equal vigour nature strains 
This way and that these fine mechanic chains. 
They fix the earth, they part to part unite. 
Preserve their structure, and prevent their flight. 
Pressure (they say) and weight, we must disown. 
As things occult, by no ideas known ; 
And on the earth*s magnetic power depend 
To fix its seat, its union to defend.' 

Let us this famed hypothesis survey. 
And vrith attentive thought remark the way. 
How earth's attractive parts their force display. 
'The mass ('tis said) from its wide bosom pours 
Torrents of atoms, and eternal showers 
Of fine magnetic darts, of matter made 
So subtle, marble they with ease pervade : 
Refined, and, next to incorporeal, thin^ 
Not by Ausonian glasses to be seen. 
These emanations take their constant flight 
Swift from the earth, as from the sun the light; 
To a determined distance they ascend. 
And there inflect their course,and downward tend.' 

What can insult unequal reason more. 
Than this magnetic, this mysterious power? 
That cords and chains, beyond conception small, 
Should gird and bind so fast this mighty ball f 
That active rays should spring from every part, 
And| though so subtle, should such force exert I 
That the light legions should be sent abroad, 
Range all tiie air, and traverse every road ! 
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To stated limits should excursions make. 

Then backward of themselves their journey take; 

Should in their way to solid bodies cling. 

And home to earth the captive matter bring ; 

Where all things on its surface spread are bound 

By their coercive vigour to the ground ! 

Can this be done without a Guide Divine ? 

Should we to this hypothesis incline. 

Say, does not here conspicuous wisdom shine? 

Who can enough magnetic force admire ? 

Does it not counsel and design require 

To give the earth this wondrous energy. 

In such a measure, such a just degree. 

That it should still perform its destined task. 

As nature's ends and various uses ask? 

For, should our globe have had a greater share 
Of this strong force, by which the parts cohere. 
Things had been bound by such a powerful chain. 
That all would fix'd and motionless remain ; 
All men, like statues, on the earth would stand. 
Nor would they move the foot, or stretch the hand ; 
Birds would not range die skies, nor beasts the 

woods. 
Nor could the fish divide the stiffened floods. 
Again, had this strange energy been less. 
Defect had been as fatal as excess. 
For want of cement strong enough to bind 
The structure fast, huge ribs of rock, disjoined 
Without an earthquake, from their base would start. 
And hills unhinged from their deep roots depart. 
And, while our orb perform'd its daily race. 
All beings, foui^d upon his ample face. 
Would, by that motion dissipated, fly 
Whirl'd from the globe, and scatter through the sky ; 
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They must, obedient to mechanic laws, 
Assemble where the stronger magnet draws ; 
Whether the sun that stronger magnet proves. 
Or else some planet's orb that nearer moves. 

Who can unfold the cause that does recall 
Magnetic rays, and make them backward fall ? 
If these effluvia, which do upward tend. 
Because less heavy than the air, ascend ; 
Why do they ever from their height retreat. 
And why return to seek their central seat? 
From the same cause, ye sons of art, declare. 
Can they by turns descend, and rise in air? 
Prodigious 'tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverse way; 
For, should the' unseen magnetic jets descend 
All the same way, they could not gain their end } 
They could not draw and bind the fabric fast^ 
Unless alike they every part embraced. 

How does Cartesius all his sinews strain. 
How much he labours, and how much in vain. 
The cartel's attractive vigour to explain !' 
This bold contriver thus his thoughts conveys: 
'Incessant streams of thin magnetic rays 
Gush from their fountains with impetuous force. 
In either pole, then take an adverse course : 
Those from the southern pole the northern seek ; 
The southern those tfiat from the northern break ; 
In either pole these rays emitted meet 
Small pores provided, for their figures fit ; 
Still to and fro they circulating pass. 
Hold all the frame, and firmly bind the mass.' 
Thus he the parts of earth from flight restrains. 
And girds it fast by fine imagined chains. 
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But oh! how dark is human reason found ! 
How vain the man with wit and le^uning crowned ! 
How feeble all Eis strength when he essays 
To trace dark Nature^ and detect her ways ; 
Unless he calls its Author to his aid. 
Who every secret spring of motion laid, 
"Who oyer all his wondrous works presides. 
And to their useful ends their causes guides : 
These paths in yain are by inquirers trod; 
There's no philosophy without a God! 

Admired Cartesius, let the curious know. 
If your magnetic atoms always flow 
From pole to pole, what form'd their double source. 
What spurred, what gave them their inflicted course i 
Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles^ 
And to the' attractive rays adapt their holes? ' 
A race so long what prompts them to pursue ? 
Have the blind troops the' important end in view? 
How are they sure they in the poles shall meet 
Pores of a figure to their figure fit? 
Are they with such sagacity endued 
To know, if this their journey be pursued. 
They shall the earth's constructure closely bind,' 
And to the centre keep the parts confined ? 

Let us review this whole magnetic scheme. 
Till wiser heads a wiser model frame. 
For its formation let fit atoms start. 
To one determined point, from every part. 
Encountering there from regions opposite. 
They clash, and interrupt each other's flight ; 
And, rendezvousing wiUi an adverse course. 
Produce an equal poise, by equal force: 
For while the parts by laws magnetic act, 
And are at once attracted, and attract ; 
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While match'd in strength Ihey keep the doubtful 
And neither overcome, and neither yield, [field. 
To happy purpose they their vigour spend ; 
Por these contentions in the balance end. 
Which must in liquid air the globe suspend. 

Besides materials which are brute and blind. 
Did not this work require a knowing mind. 
Who for the task should fit detachments choose 
From all the atoms, which their host difiiise 
Through the wide regions of the boundless space. 
And for their rendezvous appoint the place t 
Who should command, by lus almighty nod. 
Those chosen troops, unconscious of the road. 
And unacquainted with the' appointed end. 
Their marches to begin, and thither tend ; 
Direct them all to take the nearest way. 
Whence none of all the' unnumbered millions stray ; 
Make them advance with such an equal pace. 
From all the adverse regions of the space, 
Thatthey at once should reach the destined place ; 
Should muster there, and round the centre swarm. 
And draw together in a globous form ? 

Grant, that by mutual opposition made 
Of adverse parts, their mutual flight is staid ; 
That thus the whole is in a balance laid ; 
Does it not all mechanic heads confound. 
That troops of atoms, from all parts around. 
Of equal number and of equal force. 
Should to this single point direct their course ; 
That so the counter-pressure every way. 
Of equal vigour, might their motions stay. 
And, by a steady poise, the whole in quiet lay ? 

Besides, the structure of the earth regard : 
For firmness how is all its frame prepared ! 
With what amazing skill is th^ vast buUdingrear'd ! 
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Metals^ and veins of solid stone are found 
The chief materials which the globe compound. 
See, how the hills, which high in air ascend. 
From pole to p«le their lofty lines extend. 
These strong, unshaken mounds, resist the shocks 
Of tides and seas tempestuous, while the rocks. 
That secret in a long-continued vein 
Pass through the earth, the ponderous pile sustain: 
These mighty girders, which the fabric bind, 
These ribs robust and vast, in order join'd ; 
These subterranean walls, disposed with art. 
Such strength, and such stability impart, 
That storms above, and earthquakes under ground, 
Break not the pillars, nor the work confound. 

Give to the earth a form orbicular. 
Let it be poised, and hung in ambient air ; 
Give it the situation to the. sun 
Such as is only fit ; when this is done. 
Suppose it still remain'd a lazy heap ; 
From what we grant, you no advantage reap. 
You either must the earth from rest disturb, 
Or roll around the heavens the solar orb. 
Else what a dreadful face will nature wear I 
How horrid will these lonesome seats appear ! 
This ne'er would see one kind refreshing ray; 
That would be ruin*d, but a different way. 
Condemned to light, and cursed with endless day: 
A cold Icelandian desert one would grow ; 
One, like Sicilian furnaces, would glow. 

That nature may this fatal error shun. 
Move, which will please you best, the earth or sun. 
But, say, from what great builder's mag^nes 
You'll engines fetch, what strong, what vast ma- 
chines 
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Wm you employ to give this motion birth. 
And whirl so swiftly round the sun or earth ? 
Yety learned heads, by what mechanic laws 
Will you of either orb this motioir cause? 
Why do they move ? why in a circle ? why 
With such a measure of velocity? 
Say, why the earth — if not the earth, the sun 
Does through his winding road t)ie zodiac run ? 
Why do revolving orbs their tracks sublime 
So constant keep, that since the birth of time 
They never varied their accustomed place, 
Nor lost a minute in so long a race ? 
But hold ! perhaps I rudely press too far ; 
You are not versed in reasoning so severe. 
To a first question your reply 's at hand ; 
Ask but a second, and you speechless stand. 
You swim at top, and on the surface strive. 
But to the depths of nature never dive : 
For if you did, instructed you 'd explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore ! 
Yet sona of art one curious piece devise. 
From whose constructure motion shall arise. 
Machines, to all philosophers 'tis known. 
Move by a foreign impulse, not their own. 
Then let Gassenduli choose what firame he please. 
By which to turn the heavenly orbs with ease ; 
Those orbs must rest, till by the' exerted force 
Of some first mover, they begin their course : 
Mere disposition, mere mechanic art, 
Can never motion to the globes impart; 
And, if they could, the marks of wise design 
In that contrivance would conspicuous shine. 
These questions still recur : we still demand. 
What moves them first, and puts them ofi^ at hand ? 
23. I 
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What makes them this one way their race direct. 
While they a thousand other ways reject? 
Why do they never once their course inflect f 
Why do they roll with such an equal pace. 
And to a moment still perform their race ? 
Why earth or sun diurnal stages keep ? 
In spiral tracks, why through the zodiac creep ? 
Who can account for this, unless they say, 
* These orbs the' Eternal Mind's command obey. 
Who bad them move, did all their motions guide. 
To each its destined province did divide; 
Which to complete, he gave them motive-power. 
That shall, as long as he does will, endure V 

Thus we the frame of nature have expressed ; 
Now view the earth in finish'd beauty dress'd: 
The various scenes,, which various charms dis- 
play. 
Through all the' extended theatre survey. 

See how sublime the* uplifted mountains rise, 
And with their pointed heads invade the skies! 
How the high cliffs their craggy arms extend. 
Distinguish states, and severed realms defend ! 
How ambient shores confinp the restless deep. 
And in their ancient bounds the billows keep ! 
The hollow vales their smiling pride unfold ; 
What rich abundance do their bosoms hold! 
Regard their lovely verdure, ravish'd view 
The party-colour'd flowers of various hue! 
Not eastern monarchs, on their nuptial day. 
In dazzling gold and purple shine so gay 
As the bright natives of the' unlabour'd field, 
Unversed in spinning, and in looms unskill'd. 
See, how the ripening fruits the gardens crown, 
Imbibe the sun, and make his light their own ! 
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See the sweet brooks in silver mazes creep> 
Enrich .the meadows, and supply the deep; 
While from their weeping urns the fountains flow. 
And vital moisture, where they pass, bestow ! 
Admire the narrow stream, and spreading lake. 
The proud aspiring grove, and humble brake: 
How do the forests and the woods delight! 
How the sweet glades, and openings, ch&rm the 

sight! 
Observe the pleasant lawn and airy plain. 
The fertile furrows rich with various grain ; 
How useful all! how all conspire to gprace 
The* extended earth, and beautify her face! 

Now, see, with how much art the parts are made 
With how much wisdom are the strata laid. 
Of different weight, and of a different kind. 
Of sundry forms, for sundry ends design'd ! 
Here, in their beds the finish'd minerals rest. 
There, the rich wombs the seeds of gold digest. 
Here, in fit moulds, to Indian nations known. 
Are cast the several kinds of precious stone ; 
The diamond here, by mighty monarchs worn. 
Fair as the star that beautifies the mom ; 
And, splendid by the sun's embodied ray. 
The rubies there their crimson light Sisplay; 
There« marble's various coloured veins are spread; 
Here, of bitumen unctuous stores are bred. 
What skill on all its surface is bestow'd. 
To make the earth for man a fit abode ! 
The upper moulds, with active spirits stored. 
And rich in verdant progeny, afford 
The flowery pasture, and the shady wood. 
To men their physic, and to beasts their food. 
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Proceed yet further, and a prospect take 
Of the swift stream, and of the standing lake. 
Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
All the collected treasures of the main. 
The earth had still overwhelmed with water stood. 
To man an uninhabitable flood. 
Yet had not part as kindly staid behind. 
In the wide cisterns of the lakes confined ; 
Did not the springs and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wilderness of sand ; 
The plants and groves, the tame and savage beast. 
And man, their lord, would die with drought op- 
Now, as you see, the floating element, [pressed. 
Part loose in streams, part in the ocean pent. 
So wisely is disposed, as may conduce 
To man's delight, or necessary use. 

See how the mountains in the midst divide 
The noblest regions, that from either side 
The streams, which to the hills their currents owe. 
May every way along the valley flow. 
And verdant wealth on all the soil bestow ! 
So Atlas, and the mountains of the moon. 
Prom north to south, in lofty ridges run 
Through Afric realms, whence falUng waters lave 
The' inferior regions with a winding wave. 
They various rivers give to various soil, 
Niger to Guinea, and to Egypt Nile. 
So from the towering Alps, on different sides, 
' Dissolving snows descend in numerous tides. 
Which in tl^e vale beneath their parties join 
To form the Rhone, the Danube, and the !Hhine. 
So Caucasus, aspiring Taurus so. 
And famed Imaiis, ever white with snow. 
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Through eastern climes their lofty lines extend, 
And this and that way ample currents send. 
A thousand rivers make their crooked way. 
And disembogue their floods into the sea; 
Whence, should they ne'er by secret roads retire. 
And to the hills, from whence they came, aspire ; 
They by their constant streams would so increase 
The watery stores, and raise so high the seas. 
That the wide hollow would not long contain 
The' unequal treasures of the swelling main ; 
Scorning the mounds which now its tide withstand,^ 
The sea would pass the shores, and drown the land. 

Tell, by what paths, what subterranean ways. 
Back to the fountain's head the sea conveys 
The refluent rivers, and the land repays ? 
Tell, what superior, what controlling cause 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's laws. 
Climb up, and gain the' aspiring mountain's height. 
Swift and forgetful of their native weight? 
What happy works, what engines under-ground. 
What instruments of curious art are found. 
Which must with everlasting labour play. 
Back to their springs the rivers to convey. 
And keep their correspondence with the sea? 

perhaps you '11 say, * Their streams the rivers owe 
In part to rain, in part to melting snow ; 
And that the' attracted watery vapours rise 
From lakes and seas, and fill the lower skies : 
These, when condensed, the airy region pours 
On the dry eartli in rain or genUe showers ; ^ 
The' insinuating drops sink through the sand. 
And pass the porous strainers of the land ; 
Whidi fresh supplies of watery riches bring 
To every river's head, to each exhausted spring ; 

i2 
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The streams are thus, their losses to repair* 
Back to their source transmitted to the air ; 
The waters still their circling course maintain. 
Flow down in fivers, and return in rain ; 
And on the soil y^ith heat immoderate dried. 
To which the rain's pure treasures are denied. 
The mountains more subhme in ether rise. 
Transfix the clouds, and tower amidst the skies ; 
The snowy fleeces, which their heads involve. 
Still stay in part, and still in part dissolve ; 
Torrents and loud impetuous cataracts 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfashion'd tracts. 
Roll down the lofty mountain's channell'd sides. 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides ; 
At length, to make their various currents one. 
The congregated floods together run ; 
These confluent streams make some great river's 
By stores still melting and descending fed ; [head. 
Thus from the' aspiring mountains of the moon 
Dissolving treasures rush in torrents down. 
Which pass the sun-burnt realms and sandy soil. 
And bless the' Egyptian nation with their Nile ; 
Then whosoe'er his secret rise would know. 
Must climb the hills, and trace his head in snow; 
And though the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone, 
All ample rivers of our milder zone. 
While they advance along the flats and plains. 
Spread by the showers augmented, and tiie rains. 
Yet these their source and first beginning owe 
To stores, that from the Alpine mountains flow; 
Hence, when the snows in winter cease to weep. 
And undissolved their flaky texture keep. 
The banks with ease their humble streams contain. 
Which swell in summer^ and those baiiks disdain.' 
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Be this account allow'd, say, do not here 
The' impressions of consummate art appear ? 

In every spacious realm a rising ground. 
Observers tell, is in the middle found; 
That all the streams, which flowlrom either side. 
May through the valleys unobstructed glide. 
What various kingdoms does the Danube lave, 
Before the Euxine sea receives its wave ! 
How many nations of the sun-burnt soil 
Famed Niger bless ! how many drink the Nile! 
Through what vast regions, near the rising sun. 
Does Indus, Ganges, and Hydaspes, run ! 
Wha^ happy empires, wide Euphrates, teem. 
And pregnant grow by thy prolific stream ! 
How many spacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes serpentine. 
Traverse, before he splits in Belgians plain. 
And lost in sand creeps to the German main ! 
Floods which through Indian realms their course 
That Mexico enrich, and wash Peru, [pursue. 
With their unwearied streams yet further pass. 
Before they reach the sea, and end their race. 
And since the rivers and the floods demand, 
For their descent, a prone and sinking land. 
Does not this due dechvity declare 
A wise Director's providential care? 

Bee, how the streams, advancing to the main 
Through crooked channels, draw their crystal train I 
While lingering thus, they in meanders glide. 
They scatter verdant life on either side. 
Tlie valleys smile, and with their flowery face 
And wealthy births confess the floods' embrace. 
But this great blessing would in part be lost. 
Nor would the meads their blooming plenty boast, 
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Did unchecked rivers draw their fluid train 
In lines- direct, and rapid seek the main. 

The sea does next demand our view ; and there 
No less the marks of perfect skill appear. 
When first the atoms to the congress came. 
And by their concourse form'd the mighty frame, 
What did the Hquid to the' assembly call. 
To give their aid to form the ponderous ball? 
First, tell us, why did any come ? next, why 
In »uch a disproportion to the dry? 
Why were the moist in number so outdone. 
That to a thousand dry, they are but one? 
When they united, and together clung. 
When undistinguished in one heap they hung. 
How was the union broke, the knot untied ? 
What did the' entangled elements divide ? 
Why did the moist disjoined, without respect 
To dieir less weight, the lowest seat elect? 
Could they dispense, to lie below the land. 
With nature's law and unrepeal'd command ; 
Which gives to lighter things the greatest height. 
And seats inferior to superior weight ? 
Did they foresee, unless they lay so low. 
The restless flood the land would overflow, - 
By which the deluged earth would useless grow? 
What, but a conscious agent, could provide 
The spacious hollow, where the waves reside? 
Where, barred with rock and fenced with hills, 

the deep 
Does in its womb the floating treasures keep; 
And aU the raging regiments restrain 
In stated limits, that the swelling main 
May not in triumph o'er the frontier ride. 
And through the land licentious spread its tide? 
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What oilier cause the frame could so contriye. 
That, when tempestuous winds the ocean drive^ 
They cannot break the tie, nor disunite 
The waves, which roll connected in their flight? 
Their bands, though slack, no dissolution fear. 
The' unsever'd parts the greatest pressure bear. 
Though loose, and fit to flow, they still cohere. 
This apt, this wise contexture of the sea. 
Makes it the ships, driven by Ihe winds, obey ; 
Whence hardy merchants sail from shore to shore. 
Bring Indian spices home, and Guinea's ore. 

When you with liquid stores have filFd the deep. 
What does the flood firom putrefaction keep? 
Should it lie stagnant in its ample seat. 
The sun would through it spread destructive heat. 
The wise Contriver, on his end intent. 
Careful this fatal error to prevent. 
And keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mix'd them with salt, and season'd all the sea. 
What other cause could this effect produce ? 
The brackish tincture through the main diffuse? 
You, who to solar beams this task assign. 
To scald the waves, and turn the tide to brine. 
Reflect, that all the fluid stores, which sleep 
In the remotest caverns of the deep. 
Have of the briny force a greater share 
Than those above, that meet the ambient air. 
Others (but oh how much in vain !) erect 
Mountains of salt, the ocean to infect. 
Who, versed in nature, can describe the land. 
Or fix the place on which those mountains stand ? 
Why have those rocks so long unwasted stood. 
Since, favish of their stock, they through the flood 
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Have, ages past, their melting crystal spread. 
And with their spoils the liquid regions fed ? 

Yet more, the wise Contriver did provide 
(To keep the sea from stagnating) the tide; 
Which now we see advance, and now subside. 
If you exclude this great Directing Mind, 
Declare what cause of this effect you find. 
You, who this globe round its own axis drive^ 
From that rotation this event derive : 
You say, the sea, which with unequal pace 
Attends the earth in this its rapid race. 
Does with its waves fall backward to tiie west, 
And, thence repelFd, advances to the east: 
While this revolving motion does endure. 
The deep must reel, and rush from shore to shore: 
Thus to the setting, and the rising sun» 
Alternate tides in stated order run. 
The' experiments you bring us to explain 
This notion, are impertinent and vain : 
An orb or ball round its own axis whirl. 
Will not the motion to a distance hurl 
Whatever dust or sand you on it place. 
And drops of water from its convex face? 
If this rotation does the seas affect. 
The rapid motion rather would eject 
The stores the low capacious caves contain. 
And from its ample bason cast the main ; 
Aloft in air would make the ocean fly. 
And dash its scatter'd waves against the sky. 

If you, to solve the' appearance, have recoune 
To the bright sun's or moon's impulsive force; 
Do you, who call for demonstration, tell 
How distant prbs the' obedient flood impel? 
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This strong mysterious influence explain. 
By which, to swell the waves, they press the main. 
But if you choose magnetic power, and say 
* Those bodies by attraction move the sea ;' 
Till with new light you make this secret known. 
And tell us, how 'tis by attraction done. 
You leave the mind in darkness still involved, 
Nor have you, like philosophers, resolved 
The doubts, which we to reasoning men refer. 
But with a cant of words abuse the ear. 

Those who assert the lunar orb presides 
0*er humid bodies, and the ocean guides ; 
Whose waves obsequious ebb, or swelling run. 
With the declining or increasing moon ; 
With reason seem her empire to maintain. 
As mistress of the rivers and the main : 
Perhaps her active influences cause 
The' alternate flood, and give the billow laws ; 
The waters seem her orders to obey. 
And ebb and flow, determined by her sway. 

Grant that the deep this foreign sovereign owtas. 
That moved by her it this and that way runs : 
Say, by what force she makes the ocean swell ; 
Does she attract the waters, or impel ? 
How does she rule the rolling waves, and guide. 
By fix'd and constant laws, the restless tide ? 
Why does she dart her force to that degree. 
As gives so just a motion to the sea. 
That it should flow no more, no more retire. 
Than nature's various useful ends require ? 
A Mind Supreme you therefore must approve. 
Whose high command caused matter first to move : 
Wlio still preserves its course, and, with respect 
To his wise ends, all motions does direct. 
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He to the silver moon this province gave^ 
And fix'd her empire o'er the hriny wave; 
Endued her with such just degrees of power^ 
As might his aims and wise designs procure, 
Might agitate and work the troubled deep. 
And rolling waters from corruption keep, 
But not impel them o'er their bounds of sand. 
Nor force the wasteful deluge o'er the land. 
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The introdaction. The namerons an^ important blessings of 
religion. The existence of a 6oD demonstrated, from the 
wisdom and design which appear in the motions of the 
hearenlj orbs ;- bat more particolarlj in the solar systenl. 
1. tn the situation of the San, and its dae distance from 
the Earth. The fatal consequences of its haWng been 
placed otherwiae than it is. II. In its dinrnal motion, 
whence the change of daj and night proceeds : then in 
its annual motion, whence arise the different degrees of 
heat and cold, lie confinement of the Sun between the 
tropics, not to be accounted for bj any philosophical hy- 
po^e^. The difficulties, of the same, if the earth moves, 
and the sun rests. The spring of the sun's motion, not to 
be explained by any irreligious philosophy. The contem- 
plation of the solar light, and the uses made of it for the 
end proposed. The appearances in the solar system not 
to be solved, but by asserting a GoD. The systems of 
Ptolemy, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, consi- 
dered. The solar system described, and compared with 
the fixed stars, which are suppiDsed centres of the like 
systems. Reflections on that comparison. The hypothesis 
of Epicurus, in relation to the motion of the Sun. Wisdom 
and design discovered in the air ; in its useful structare, 
its elasticity, its various meteors ; the wind, the raui| 
thnnder, and lightning. A short contemplation of the ve- 
getable kind. 



CaRUS ', by hardy Epicurns taught. 
From Greece to Rome his impious system brought ; 
Then war with Heaven he did insulting wage. 
And breathed against the gods immortal rage : 

' Titns Lacretius Cams ; whose philosophical poem, De 
fuOwrd rerum, is sufficiently known. 

23, K 
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* See, (he exclaims) the source of all our woe ! 
Our fears and sufferings from religion flow.' 

We grant, a train of mischiefs oft proceeds 
From superstitious rites and penal creeds ; 
But view Religion in her native charms. 
Dispersing blessings with indulgent arms ; 
From her fair eyes what heavenly rays are spread, 
What blooming joys smile round her blissful head! 

Offspring divine ! by thee we bless the Cause, 
Who form'd the world, and rules it by his laws ; 
His independent being we adore. 
Extol his goodness, and revere his power ; 
Our wondering eyes his high perfections view, 
The lofty contemplation we pursue. 
Till, ravish'd, we the great idea find. 
Shining in bright impressions on our mind. 

Inspired* by thee, guest of celestial race! 
With generous love, we humankind embrace ; 
We provocations unprovoked receive. 
Patient of wrong, and easy to fprgive ; 
Protect the orphan, plead the widow's cause. 
Nor deviate from the line unerring Justice draws. 

Thy lustre, blessed efiulgence ! can dispel 
The clouds.of error, and the gloom of hell ; 
Can to the soul impart etherial light. 
Give life divine and intellectual sight ; 
Before our ravish'd eyes thy beams display 
The opening scenes of bliss, and endless day ; 
By which incited, we with ardour rise. 
Scorn this inferior ball, and claim the skies. 

Tyrants to thee a change of nature owe. 
Dismiss their tortures, and indulgent grow. 
Ambitious conquerors in their mad career, 
Check'd by thy voice, lay down the sword and spear. 
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The boldest champions of impiety, 
Scornful of Heaven, subdued or won by thee. 
Before thy halloMf'd altars bend the knee ; 
Loose wits, made wise, a public good become. 
The sons of pride an humble mien assume ; 
The profligate in morals grows severe, 
Defrauders just, and sycophants sincere. 

With amorous language, and bewitching smiles. 
Attractive airs, and all the lover's wiles. 
The fair Egyptian Jacob's son caress'd. 
Hung on his neck, and languish'd on his breast ; 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous slave^ 
Now flattering sued, and, threatening, now did rave; 
But not the various eloquence of love. 
Nor power enraged, could his fix'd virtue move. 
See, awed by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more persuasive eyes ; 
And, springing from her disappointed arms. 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 

Stedfast in virtue's and his country's cause. 
The' illustrious founder of the Jewish laws. 
Who, taught by Heaven, at genuine greatness 

aim*d, 
With worthy pride imperial blood disclaim'd ; 
The^ alluring hopes of Pharaoh's throne resign'd. 
And the vain pleasures of a court declined ; , 
Pleased with obscure recess, to ease the pains 
Of Jacob's race, and break their servile chains ; 
Such generous minds are form'd where bless'd re- 
ligion reigns. 

Ye friends of Epicurus, look around. 
All nature view with marks of prudence crown'd : 
Mind the wise ends, which proper means promote ; 
See how the different parts for different use are, 
wrought ; 
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Contemplate all this conduct and design. 
Then own and praise the* Artificer Divine. 

Regard the orbs sublime, in ether bome. 
Which the blue regions of the skies adorn ; 
Compared with whose extent, this low-hung bally 
Shrunk to a point, is despicably small : 
Their number, (counting those the' unaided eye 
Can see, or by invented tubes descry. 
With those which in the adverse hemisphere. 
Or near each pole to lands remote appear ;) 
The widest stretch of human thought exceeds. 
And in the* attentive mind amazement breeds ; 
While these so numerous, and so vast of size. 
In various ways roll through the trackless skies ; 
Through crossing roads perplex*d and intricate. 
Perform their stages, and their rounds repeat; 
None by collision from their course are driven. 
No shocks, no conflicts, break the peace of Heaven; 
No shatter'd globes, no glowing fragments fall, 
No worlds o'ertum'd, crush this terrestrial ball ; 
In beauteous order all the orbs advance. 
And in their mazy complicated dance. 
Not in one part of all the pathless sky. 
Did any ever halt, or step awry.- * 

When twice ten thousand men, deprived of sight. 
To some wide vale direct their footsteps right; 
Shall there a various figured dance essay. 
Move by just steps, and measured time obey ; 
Shall cross each other with unerring feet. 
Never mistake their place, and never meet; 
Nor shall in many y^ars the least decline 
From the same ground, and the same winding line ; 
Then may in various roads the orbs above. 
Without a (;uide, in perfect concord move ; 
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Then beauty, order, and harmonious laws, 
May not require a wise Directing Cause. 

See how the' indulgent father of the day 
At such due distance does his beams display. 
That he his heat may give to sea and land. 
In just degrees, as sdl their wants demand ! 
But had he, in the unmeasurable space 
Of ether, chosen a remoter place ; 
For instance, pleased with that superior seat 
Where Saturn, or where Jove, their course repeat; 
Or had he happen'd further yet to lie. 
In the more distant quarters of the sky ; 
How sad, how wild, how exquisite a scene 
Of desolation, had this planet been ! 
A wasteful, cold, untrodden wilderness. 
The gloomy haunts of horror and distress : 
Instead of woods,which crown the mountain's head. 
And the gay honours of the yerdant mead ; 
Instead of golden fruits, the garden's pride. 
By genial showers and solar heat supplied ; 
Icelandian cold, and Hyperborean snows. 
Eternal frost, with ice that never flows, 
Unsufferable winter had defaced 
Eaith's blooming charms, and made a barren waste : 
No mild indulgent gales would gently bear. 
On their soft wings, sweet vapours through the air. 
The balmy spoils of plants and fragrant flowers, 
Of aromatic groves, and myrtle bowers. 
Whose odoriferous exhalations fan 
The flame of life, and recreate beast and man ; 
But storms, even worse than vex Norwegian waves, 
That breed in Scythians hills, or Lapland caves. 
Would through tbis bleak terrestrisd desert blow, 
Glaze it with ice, or whelm it o'er with snow. 

k2 
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Or had the sun, by like unhappy fate. 
Elected to the earth a nearer seat, 
His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dried. 
Exhaled the lake, and drain'd the briny tide : 
A heat superior far to that whicli broils 
Borneo, or Sumatra, Indian isles; 
Than that which ripens Guinea^s golden ore. 
Or bums the Lybian hind, or tans the Moor ; 
Had laid all nature waste, and tum'd the land 
To hills of cinders, and to vales of sand ; 
No beasts could then have ranged the leafless wood. 
Nor finny nations cut the boiling flood : 
Birds had not beat the airy road, the swains 
No flocks had tended on the russet plains. 
Thus, had the sun*s bright orb been more remote, 
The cold had kill'd ; and, if more near, the drought. 

Next see, Lucretian sages, see the sun 
His course diurnal, and his annual, run. 
How in his glorious race he moves along. 
Gay as a bridegroom, as a giant strong : 
How his unvaried labour he repeats. 
Returns at morning, and at eve retreats ; 
An4 by the distribution of his light. 
Now gives to man the day, and now the night ; 
Night, when the drowsy swain and traveller oease 
Their daily toil, and sooth their limbs with ease; 
When all the weary sons of woe restrain 
Their yielding cares with slumber's silken chain. 
Solace sad grief, and lull reluctant pain. 

And while the sun, ne'er covetous of rest, 
Fhes with such rapid speed from east to west, 
In tracks obUque he through the zodiac rolls. 
Between the northern and the southern poles : 
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From, which revolTing. progress through the skies. 
The needful seasons of the year arise. 
And as he now advances, now retreats, 
Whence winter-colds proceed, and summer-heats. 
He qualities and cheers the air by turns, 
Which winter freezes, and which summer burns. 
Thus his kind rays the two extremes reduce. 
And keep a temper fit for nature's use. 
The firost and drpught, by this alternate poweri 
The earth's prolific energy restore. 
The lives of man and beast demand the change ; 
Hence fowls tl^e air, and fish the ocean, range. 
Of heat and cold this just successive jreign. 
Which does the balance of the year maintain. 
The gardener's hope and farmer^s patience props. 
Gives vernal verdure and autumnal crops. 

Should but the sun his duty once forget, 
Nor from the north, nor from the south retreat ; 
Should not ;the beams revive, and sooth the soil. 
Mellow the furrow for the ploughman's toil ; 
A teeming vigour should they not difiiise. 
Ferment the glebe, and genial spirits loose. 
Which lay imprison'd in the stiffened ground, 
Congeard with cold, in frosty fetters bound; 
Unfruitful earth her wretched fate would mourn, 
No gras9 would clothe the plains, no fruit the trees 
adorn. 

But did the lingering orb much longer stay. 
Unmindful of his course, and crooked way ; 
The earth, of dews defrauded, would detest 
The fatal favour of the' effulgent guest ; 
To distant worlds implore him to repair. 
And free from noxious beams the. sultry air ; 
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His rays, prodttctiye sow of weaUi and joy. 
Would then the pasture and the hills annoy^ 
And with too great indulgence would destroy : 
In vain the labouring hind would till the laod^ 
Turn up the glebe^ and sow his seed in sand ; 
The meads would crack, in want of binding dews, 
The channels would the* exhaHng river lose : 
While in their haunts wild beasts expiring lie. 
The panting herds would on the pasture die. 
But now the sun at neither tropic stays 
A longer time than his alternate rays 
In such proportion heat and lustre give. 
As do not ruin nature, but revive. 

When the bright orb, to solace southern seats, 
Inverts his course, and from the north retreats ; 
As he advances, his indulgent becun 
Makes the glad earth with fresh conceptions teem ; 
Restores their leafy honours to the woods, 
-Flowers to the banks, and freedom to the floods ; 
Unbinds the turf, exhilarates the plain. 
Brings back his labour, and recruits the swain ; 
Through all the soil a genial ferment spreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 
The birds on branches perch'd, or on the wing. 
All nature's verdant restoration sing. 
And with melodious lay salute the spring. 

The heats of summer benefits produce 
Of equal number, and of equal use : 
The sprouting births, and beauteous vernal bloom. 
By warmer rays to ripe perfection come ; 
The' austere and ponderous juices they sublime. 
Make them ascend the porous soM, and climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime ; 
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Which, drunk in plenty by the thirsty root. 
Break forth in painted flowers, and golden fruit : 
They' explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the silk-labourers of the mulberry wood ; 
And the sweet liquor on the cane bestow. 
From which prepared the luscious sugars flow ; 
With geoerous juice enrich the spreading vine, 
And in the grape digest the sprightly wine. 
The fragrant trees, which grow by Indian floods, 
And in Arabia's aromatic woods. 
Owe all their spices to the summer's heat. 
Their gummy tears, and odoriferous sweat. 
Now the bright sun compacts the precious stone. 
Imparting radiant lustre, like his own : 
He tinctures rubies with their rosy hue. 
And on the sapphire spreads a heavenly blue ; 
For the proud monarch's dazzling crown prepares 
Rich orient peari, and adamantine stars. 

Next, autumn, when the sun's withdrawing ray 
The night enlarges, and contracts the day, . 
To crown his labour to the farmer, yieldj» 
The yellow treasures of his fruitful fields : 
Hipens the harvest for the crooked steel, 
(While bending stalks the rural weapon feel) 
The fragrant fruit for the nice palate fits. 
And to the press the swelling grape submits. 

At length, forsakeQ by the solar rays. 
See, drooping nature sickens and decays ; 
While winter all his snowy stores displays. 
In hoary triumph unmolested reigns 
O'er barren hills, and bleak untrodden plains ; 
Hardens the glebe, the shady grove deforms, 
Fetters the floods, and shakes the air with storms, 
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Now active spirits are restraiii'd with cfM, 
And prisons, cramp'd with ice, the gmiial ciqptiTes 

hold. 
The meads their flowery pride no longer wear. 
And trees extend their naked arms in air ; 
The frozen fmrow, and the fallow field. 
Nor to the spade, nor to the harrow, jrield. 

Yet, in their turn, the snows and frosts fnroduce 
Various effects, and of important use. 
The' intemperate heats of summer are controll'd 
By winter's rigour and inclement cold. 
Which checks contagious spawn, anJ noxious 

steams. 
The fatal offspring of immoderate beams; 
The' exhausted air with vital nitre fills. 
Infection stops, and death in embryo kills ; 
Constrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful weed> 
And fits the furrow for the yemal seed. 
The spirits now, as said, imprison'd stay. 
Which, else, by warmer sun-beams drawn away» 
Would roam in air, and dissipated stray. 
Thus are the winter frosts to nature kind. 
Frosts, which reduce excessive heats, and bind 
Prolific ferments in resistless chains. 
Whence parent earth her fruitfulness maintains. 
To compass all these happy ends, the sun 
In winding tracks does through the zodiac run. 

You, who so much are versed in causes, tell. 
What from the tropics can the sun repel ? 
What Vigorous arm, what repercussive blow. 
Bandies the mighty globe still to and fro. 
Yet with such conduct, such unerring art. 
He never did the trackless road desert t 
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Why does he never in his spiral race 

The tropics or the polar circles pass ? 

What gulfs, what mounds, what terrors can Control 

The rushing orb, and make him backward roll ? 

Why should he halt at either station ? why 

Not forward run in unobstructive sky ? 

Can he not pass an astronomic line ? ^ 

Or does he dread the* imaginary sign ; 

That he should ne^er advance to either pole^ 

Nor farther yet in liquid ether roll, 

Till he has gain'd some unfrequented place 

Lost to the world in vast unmeasured space ? 

If to die old you the new schools prefer. 
And to the famed Copernicus adhere ; 
If you esteem that supposition best. 
Which moves the earth, and leaves the sun at rest; 
With a new veil your ignorance you hide. 
Still is the knot as hard to be untied ; [main. 

You change your scheme, but the old doubts re- 
And still you leave the* inquiring mind in pain. 

This problem, as philosophers, resolve : 
What makes the globe from west to east revolve? 
What is the strong impulsive cause, declare. 
Which rolls the ponderous orb so swift in air? 
To your vain answer will you have recourse. 
And tell us ' *tis ingenite, active force. 
Mobility, or native power to move,' 
Words which mean nothing, and can nothing prove ? 
That monng power, that force innate explain. 
Or your grave answers are absurd and vain : 
We no solution of our question find ; 
Your words bewilder, not direct the mind. 

If you, this rapid motion to procure. 
For the hard task employ magnetic power ; 
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Whether that power you at the centre place. 

Or in the middle re^ons of the mass. 

Or else, as some philosophers assert. 

You give an equsil share to every part ; 

Have you by this the cause of motion shown ? 

After explaining, is it not unknown ? 

Since you pretend, by reason's strictest laws. 

Of an effect to manifest the cause ; 

Nature, of wonders so immense a fields [yield, 

Can none more strange, none more mysterious. 

None that eludes sagacious reason more 

Than this obscure, inexpUcable power* 

Since you the spring of motion cannot show. 

Be just, and faultless' ignorance allow ; 

Say, 'tis obedience to the' Almighty nod. 

That 'tis the will, the power, the hand of GoD ! 

Philosophers of spreading fame are found. 
Who, by the' attraction of the orbs around. 
Would move the earth, and make its course obey 
The sun's and moon's inevitable 8way« 
Some, from the pressure and impelling force 
Of heavenly bodibs, would derive its course; 
Whilst in the dark and difficult dispute 
All are by turns confuted, and confute ',> 
Each can subvert the' opponent's scheme, but none 
Has strength of reason to support his own. 

The mind employed in search of secret things. 
To find out motion'^ cause and hidden springs. 
Through all the' etherial regions mounts on high. 
Views all the spheres, and ranges all the sky ; 
Searches the orbs, and penetrates the air 
With unsuccessful toil, and fruitless care ; 
TiU, stopp'd by awful heights, and gulfs immense 
Of Wbdom, and of vast Omnipotence^ 
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She trembling stands, and does in wonder gaze. 
Lost in the wide inextricable maze. 

See, how the sun does on the middle shine, 
And round the globe describe the' equator line : 
By which wise means he can the whole survey 
With a direct, or with a slanting ray. 
In tiie succession of a night and day. 
Had the north-pole been fix'd beneath the sun, 
To southern realms the day had beeq unknown : 
If the south pole had gain'd that nearer seat. 
The northern climes had met as hard a fate. 
And since the space, that lies on either side 
The solar orb, is without limits wide ; 
Grant that the sun had happen'd to prefer 
A seat ascant but one diameter. 
Lost to the light by. that unhappy place 
This globe had lain a frozen, lonesome mass. 

Behold the light emitted from the sun. 
What more familiar, and what more unknown ! 
While by its spreading radiance it reveals 
All nature's face, it still itself conceals. 
See how each morn it does its beams display, 
And on its golden wings bring back the day ! 
How soon the' efiiilgent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulf of interposing sky ! 
How soon their lustre all the region fills. 
Smiles on the valleys, and adorns the hills ! 
Millions of miles, so rapid is their race. 
To cheer the earth, they in few moments pass. 
Amazing progress ! At its utmost stretch, ^ 
What human mind can this swift motion reach ? 
But if, to save so quick a flight, you say, 
* The ever-rolling orb's impulsive ray 

23. L 
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On the next threads and filaments does bear. 
Which form the springy texture of the air. 
That those still strike the next, till to the sight 
The quick vibration propagates the light T 
Tis still as hard, if we this scheme belieye. 
The cause of light's swift progress to conceive. 

With thought from prepossession free, reflect 
On solar rays, as they the sight respect. 
The beams of light had been in vain displayed, 
Had not the eye been fit for vision made : 
In vain the author had the eye prepared 
With so much skill, had not the light appeared. 

The old and new astronomers in vain 
Attempt the heavenly motions to explain. 
First, Ptolemy his scheme celestial wrought, 
And of machines a wild provision brought : 
Orbs centric and eccentric he prepares^ 
Cycles and epicycles, solid spheres. 
In order placed, and with bright globes inlaid, 
To solve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 
But so perplex'd, so intricate a frame. 
The latter ages with derision name. 
The comets, which at seasons downward tend, 
Then with their flaming equipage ascend ; 
Venus, which in the purlieus of the sun 
Does now above him, now beneath him, run ; 
The ancient structure of the Heavens subvert. 
Reared with vast labour, but with little art. 

Copernicus, who rightly did condemn 
This eldest system, form'd a wiser scheme ; 
In which he leaves the sun at rest, and rolls 
The orb terrestrial on its proper poles ; 
Which makes the night and day by this career, 
And by its slow and crooked course the year. 
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The famous Dane% who oft the modem guides. 
To earth and sun their provinces divides : 
The earth's rotation makes the night and day ; 
The sun revolving through the' ecliptic way 
Effects the various seasons of the year. 
Which in their turn for happy ends appear. 
This scheme or that, which pleases best, embrace, 
Still we the fountain of their motion trace. 

Kepler asserts, these wonders may be done 
By the magnetic virtue of the sun. 
Which he, to gain his end, thinks fit to place 
Full in the centre of that mighty space. 
Which does the spheres, where planets roll^ in* 

elude, 
And leaves him with attractive force endued. 
The sun, thus seated^ by mechanic laws. 
The earth and every dbtant planet draws; 
By which attraction all the planets, found 
Within his reach, are turn'd in ether round. 

If all these rolling orbs the sun obey. 
Who holds his empire by magnetic sway ; 
Since all are guided with an equal force. 
Why are they so unequal in their course ? 
Saturn in thirty years his ring completes, 
Which swifter Jupiter in twelve repeats. 
Mars three and twenty months revolving spends ; 
The earth in twelve her annual journey ends. 
Venus, thy race in twice four months is run ; 
For his, Meicurius three demands ; the moon 
Her revolution finishes in one. 
If all at once are moved, and by one spring, 
Why so unequal is their annual ring? 

' Tycho Brahe. 
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If * some (you say) press'd with a ponderous load 
Of gravity, move slower in their road, 
Because, with weight encumber'd and oppress'd, 
These sluggish orbs the' attractive sun resist ;' 
Till you can weight and gravity explain. 
Those words are insignificant and vain. 
If planetary orbs the sun obey. 
Why should the moon disown his sovereign sway ? 
Why in a whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe terrestrial should she run? 
This disobedience of the moon will prove 
The sun s bright orb does not the planet move. 

Philosophers may dpare their toil ; in vain 
They form new schemes, and rack their thought- 
ful brain. 
The cause of heavenly motions to explain : 
After their various unsuccessful ways. 
Their fruitless labour, and inept essays, 
No cause of those- appearances they'll find. 
But power exerted by the' Eternal Mind : 
Which through their roads the orbs celestial drives, 
And this or that determined motion gives. 
The Mind Supreme does all his worlds control. 
Which by his order this and that way roll ; 
From him they take a delegated force. 
And by his high command maintain their course; 
By laws decreed ere fleeting time begun. 
In their fix'd limits they their stages run. 

But if the earth, and each erratic world. 
Around their sun (their proper centre) whirFd, 
Compose but one extended vast machine. 
And from one spring their motions all begin ; 
Does not so wide, so intricate a frame. 
Yet so harmonious, sovereign art proclaim? 
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Is it a proof of judgment to invent 

A work of spheres involyed, which represent 

The situation of the orbs above. 

Their size and number show, and how they move? 

And does not in the orbs themselves appear 

A great contrivance, and design as clear? 

This wide machine, the universe, regard ; 
With how much skill is each apartment rear'd ! 
The sun, a globe of fire, a glowing mass. 
Hotter than melting flint, or fluid glass. 
Of this our system holds the middle place. 
Mercurius, nearest to the central sun. 
Does in an oval orbit circling run ; 
But rarely is the object of our sight 
In solar glory sunk, and more prevailing light. 
Venus the next, whose lovely beams adorn 
As well the dewy eve as opening mom, ' 

Does her fair orb in beauteous order turn. 
The globe terrestrial next, with slanting poles. 
And all its ponderous load, unwearied rolls. 
Then we behold bright planetary Jove, 
Sublime in air, through his wide province move ; 
Four second planets his dominion own. 
And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. 
Saturn, revolving in the highest sphere. 
With lingering labour finishes his year. 

Yet is this mighty system, which contains 
So many worlds, such vast etherial plains. 
But one of thousands, which compose the whole. 
Perhaps as glorious, and of worlds as full. 
The stars, which grace the high expansion, bright 
By their own beams, and unprecarious light. 
Though some near neighbours seem, and some 
United lustre in the milky way, [dbplay 

l2 
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At a vast distance from each other lie. 
Severed by spacious voids of liquid sky. 
All these illustrious worlds, and many more. 
Which by the tube astronomers explore ; 
And millions which the glass can ne*er descry, 
Lost in the wilds of vast immensity ; 
Are suns, are centres, whose superior sway 
Planets of various magnitude obey. 

If we with one clear comprehensive sight 
Saw all these systems, all these orbs of light; 
If we their order and dependence knew, 
Had all their motions and their ends in view, 
With all the comets which in ether stray. 
Yet constant to their time and to their way ; 
T^liich planets seem, though rarely they appear, 
Karely approach the radiant sun so near. 
That his fair beams their atmosphere pervade, 
Whence their bright hair and flaming trains are 

made * 
Would not this view convincing marks impart 
Of perfect prudence, and stupendous art? 

The nlastersform'd in Newton's famous school, 
Who does the chief in modem science rule. 
Erect their schemes by mathematio laws. 
And solve appearances with just applause: 
These, who have nature's steps with care pursued, 
That matter is with active force endued, 
That all its parts magnetic power exert. 
And to each other gravitate, assert. 
While by this power they on each other act, 
They are at once attracted, and attract. 
Less bulky matter therefore must obey 
More bulky matter's more engaging sway ; 
By this the fabric they together hold. 
By this th^ course of heavenly orbs unfold. 
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Yet these sagacious sons of science own. 
Attractive virtue is a thing unknown. 
This wondrous power, they piously assert. 
The' Almighty Author did at first impart 
To matter in degrees, that might produce 
The motions he design'd for nature's use. 

But, lest we should not here due reverence pay 
To learned Epicurus, see the way 
By which this reasoner, of such high renown. 
Moves through the' ecliptic road the rolling sun. 
' Oppress'd with thirst and heat, to adverse seats 
By turns (says he) the panting sun retreats 
To slake his drought, his vigour to repair 
In snowy climes, and frozen fields of air; 
Where the bright glutton revels without rest 
On his cool banquet, and aerial feast ; 
Still to and fro he does his light convey 
Through the same track, the same unalter'd way. 
On luxury intent, and eager of his prey.' 

But if the sun is back and forward rolFd, 
To treat his thirsty orb with polar C9ld, 
Say, is it not, good Epicurus, strange 
He should not once beyond the tropic range, 
Where he, to quench his drought so much inclined. 
May snowy fields, and nitrous pastures find, 
Meet stores of cold so greedily pursued. 
And be refresh'd with never-wasting food ? 

Soiaetimes, this wondrous man is pleased to say, 
' This way and that, strong blasts the sun convey : 
A northern wind his orb with vigour drives. 
Till at the southern tropic it arrives ; . 
Then, wanting breath, and with his toil oppress'd. 
He drops his wings, and leaver the air at rest ; 
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Fresh gusts, now springing from the southern pole, 
Assault him there, and make him backward roll/ 
Thus gales alternate through the zodiac blow 
The sailing orb, and waft him to and fro ; 
While Epicurus, blessed with thought refined. 
Makes the vast globe the pastime of the wind. 

Were it not idle labour to confute 
Notions so wild, unworthy of dispute, 
I 'd of the learned Epicurus ask. 
If this were for the winds a proper task? 
Illustrious sage, inform the' inquirer, why 
Still from one stated point of all the sky 
The fickle meteor should the sun convey 
Through the same stages of his spiral way ! 
Why in one path, why with such equal pace. 
That he should never miss in all his race. 
Of time one minute, or one inch of space? 

Remark the air*s transparent element, 
Its curious structure, and its vast extent; 
Its wondrous web proclaims the loom divine ; 
Its threads, the hand that drew them out so fine. 
This thin contexture makes its bosom fit 
Celestial heat and lustre to transmit ; 
By which of foreign orbs the riches flow 
On this dependent needy ball below. 

Observe its parts link'd in such artful sort. 
All are at once supported, and support : 
The column poised sits hovering on our heads. 
And a soft burden on our shoulders spreads ; 
So the side-arches all the weight sustain. 
We find no pressure, and we feel no pain ; 
Still are the subtile strings in tension found. 
Like those of lutes to just proportion wound. 
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Which of the air's vibration is the source, 
Wlien it receives the strokes of foreign force. 

Let curious minds, who would the air inspect. 
On its elastic energy reflect. 
The secret force through all the frame diflused. 
By which its strings are from compression loosed ; 
The spungy parts ^ now to a straiter seat 
Are forced by cold, and widen'd now by heat; 
By turns they all extend, by turns retire. 
As nature's various services require ; 
They now expand to fill an empty space. 
Now shrink to let a ponderous body pass. 
If raging winds invade the atmosphere, 
Their force its curious texture cannot tear. 
Makes no disruption in the threads of air ; 
Or if it does, those parts themselves restore. 
Heal their own wounds, and their own breaches 

Hence the melodious tenants of the sky, [cure. 
Which haunt inferior seats, or soar on. high. 
With ease through all the fluid region stray. 
And through the wide expansion wing their way; 
Whose open meshes let terrestrial steams 
Pass through, enticed away by solar beams ; 
And thus a road reciprocal display 
To rising vapours, and descending day. 

Of heat and light, what ever-during stores. 
Brought from the sun's exhaustless golden shores. 
Through gulfs immense of intervening air. 
Enrich the earth, and every loss repair ! 
The land, its gainful traffic to maintain. 
Sends out crude vapours, in exchange for rain ; . 
The flowery garden, and the verdant mead, 
Warm'd by their rays, their exhalations spread^ 
In showers and balmy dews to be repaid ; 
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Th^ streams, iheir banks forsaken, upward move, 
And flow again in wandering clouds aboye : 
These regions. Nature's magazines on high. 
With all the stores demanded there supply ; 
Their different steams the air's wide bosom fill, 
Moist from the flood, dry from the barren hill ; 
Materials into meteors to be wrought. 
Which back to these terrestrial seats are brought, 
, By Nature shaped to various figures, those 
The fruitful rain, and these the hail compose. 
The snowy fleece, and curious frost-work ; these 
Produce tiie dew, and those the gentle breeze : 
Some form fierce winds, which o'er the mountain 

pass. 
And beat with vigorous wings the valley's face ; 
O'er the vride lake and barren desert blow, 
O'er Libya's burning sand, and Scythia's snow ; 
Shake the high cedar, through the forest sweep. 
And with their furious breath ferment the deep. 

This thin, this soft contexture of the air 
Shows the wise Author's providential care. 
Who did the wondrous structure so contrive, 
That it might life to breathing creatures give ; 
Might reinspire, and make the circling mass 
Through all its winding channels fit to pass. 
Had not the Maker wrought the springy frame 
Such as it is, to fan the vital flame, 
'^The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food. 
Had cool'd and languish'd in the' arterial road : 
While the tired heart had strove with fruitless pain 
To push the lazy tide along the vein. 

Of what important use to humankind. 
To what great ends subservient, is the wind ! 
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Beholdy where'er this active vapour flies. 
It drives the clouds, and agitates the skies : 
This from stagnation and corruption saves 
The' aerial ocean*s ever-rolling waves. 
This animals, to succour life, demand; 
For, should the air unventilated stand. 
The idle deep, corrupted, would contain 
Blue deaths, and secret stores of raging pain ; 
The scorching sun would with a fatal beam 
Make all the void with births malignant teem. 
Engender jaundice, spotted torments breed, 
And purple plagues, from pestilential seed ; 
Exhaling vapours would be turn'd to swarms 
Of noxious insects, and destructive worms. 
More than were raised to scourge tyrannic lust. 
By Moses' rod, from animated dust. 

Another blessing, which the breathing wind 
Benevolent conveys to humankind. 
Is, that it cools and qualifies the air. 
And with soft breezes does the regions cheer. 
On which the sun o'er-friendly does display 
Heat too prevaiUng, and redundant day. 
Ye swarthy nations of the torrid zone. 
How well to you is this great bounty known I 
As frequent gales from the wide ocean rise 
To fan your air, and moderate your skies ; 
So constant winds, as well as rivers, flow 
From your high hills enrich'd with stores of snow; 
For this great end, these hills rise more subHme 
Than those erected in a temperate clime. 
Had not the Author this provision made. 
By which your air is cool'd, your sun allay *d ; 
Destroy'd by too intense a flame, the land 
Had lain a parch'd inhospitable sand. 
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These districts, which between the tropics lie^ 
Which scorching beams directly darted fry^ 
Were thought an uninhabitable seat, 
Burn'd by the neighbouring orb's immoderate heat: 
But the fresh breeze, that from the ocean blows. 
From the wide lake, or from the mountain snows. 
So sooths the air, and mitigates the sun. 
So cures ithe regions of the sultry zone. 
That oft with Nature's blessings they abound, 
Frequent in people, and with plenty crown'd. 

As active winds relieve the air and land, 
The seas no less their useful blasts demand : 
Without this aid, the ship would ne'er advance 
Along the deep, and o'er the billow dance. 
But lie a lazy and a useless load. 
The forest's wasted spoils, the lumber of the flood. 
Let but the wind with an auspicious gale. 
To shove the vessel, fill the spreading sail. 
And see, with swelling canvass wing'd, she flies, 
And with her waving streamers sweeps the skies ! 
The' adventurous merchant thus pursues his way. 
Or to the rise, or to the fall of day. 
Thus mutual traffic sever'd realms maintain. 
And manufactures change to mutual gain ; 
Each other*s growth and arts they sell and buy, 
Ease their redundance, and their wants supply. 

Ye Britons, who the fruit of commerce find, 
How is your isle a debtor to the wind. 
Which thither wafts Arabia's fragrant spoils. 
Gems, pearls, and spices, from the Indian isles, 
Prom Persia silks, wines from Iberia's shore, 
Peruvian drugs, and Guinea's golden ore ! 
Delights and wealth to fair Augusta flow 
From every region whence the winds can blow. 
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See, how the vapours congregated rear 
Their gloomy columns, and obscure the air! 
Forgetful of their gravity, they rise. 
Renounce the centre, and usurp the skies ; 
Where, form'd to clouds, they their black lines 

display. 
And take their airy march, as winds- convey. 
Sublime in air while they their course pursue. 
They from their sable fleeces shake the dew 
On the parch'd mountain, and with genial rain 
Renew the forest, and refresh the plain : 
They shed their healing juices on the ground. 
Cement the crack, and close the gaping wound. 
Did not the vapours, by the solar heat 
Thinn'd and exhaled, rise to their airy seat, 
Or not in watery clouds collected fly, 
Then formed to ponderous drops desert the sky ; 
The fields, would no recruits of moisture find. 
But, by the stm-beams dried, and by the wind. 
Would never plant, or flower, or fruit produce. 
Or for the beast, or for his master's use. 

But in the spacious climates, which the rain 
Does never bless, (such is the' Egyptian plain) 
With how much art is that defect supplied ! 
See, how some noble river's swelling tide. 
Augmented by the mountains' melting snows, 
Breaks from its banks, and o'er the region flows ! 
Hence fruitful crops and flowery wealth ensue. 
And to the swaih such mighty gains accrue. 
He ne'er reproaches Beaven for want of dew. 

See, and revere, the artillery of Heaven, 
Drawn by the gale, or by the tempest driven! 
A dreadful fire the floating batteries make, 
O'erturn the mountain, and the forest shake. 

23. M 
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This way and^that, they drive the atmosphere. 
And its wide bosom from corruption clear. 
While their bright flame consumes the sulphur 

trains 
And noxious vapours, which infect our veins. 
Thus they refine the vital element. 
Secure our health, and growing plagues prevent. 

Your contemplation further yet pursue ; 
The wondrous world of vegetables view ! 
Observe the forest oak, the mountain pine. 
The towering cedar, and the humble vine, i 
The bending willow, that o'ershades the flood. 
And each spontaneous offspring of the wood I 
The oak and pine, which high firom earth arise. 
And wave their lofty heads amidst the skies. 
Their parent earth in like proportion wound. 
And through crude metals penetrate the ground; 
Their strong and ample roots descend so deep 
That fix'd and firm they may their station keep. 
And the fierce shocks of furious winds defy. 
With all the outrage of inclement sky. 
But the base brier and the noble vine 
Their arms around their stronger neighbour twine. 
•The creeping ivy, to prevent its fall. 
Clings wUh its fibrous grapples to the wall. 
Thus are the trees of every kind secure. 
Or by their own, or by a borrowed power. 
But every tree from all its branching roots 
Amidst die glebe small hollow fibres shoots ; 
Which drink with thirsty mouths the vital juice. 
And to the limbs and leaves their food diffiise : 
Pecufiar pores peculiar juice receive. 
To this deny, to that admittance give. 
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Hence, yarious trees their various fruits produce. 
Some for delighted taste, and some for use. 
Hence, sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood. 
For physic some, and some designed for food. 
Henoe,iTagrantflowers,with different colours dyed. 
On smihng meads unfold their gaudy pride. 

Review these numerous scenes, at once survey 
Nature's extended face ; then, sceptics, say. 
In this wide field of wonders can you find^ 
No art discovered, and no end design'd? 
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BOOK III. 



Slrgument. 

The iotrodoctioD. Usefal knowledge first porsoed bjr man. 
Agricaltare. Architectare. Soalptore. Painting. Masic 
The Grecian philosophers first engaged in oseless speca- 
lationa. The absarditj of asserting the self-existent, in- 
dependent, and eternal being of atoms, according to the 
scheme of Epicoms. Answer to the objections of atheists 
to the scheme of Creation asserted in the two former 
books. The objections brought bj Lacretins against Crea- 
tion, from the necessity of preexistent matter for the for- 
mation of all kinds of beings ; from the pretended anartfnl 
contrivance of the world ; from thorns, briers, and noxioas 
weeds ; from savage beasts, storms, thunder, diseases ; 

. from the painful birth and the short life of man ; from the 
inequality of heat and cold in different climates j answered. 
The objections of the Pjrrhonians, or Sceptics, answered. 
A reply to those who assert all things owe their being and 
their motions to nature. Their different and senseless ac- 
count of that word. More apparent and eminent skill and 
wisdom expressed in the works of hatnre than in those of 
human art. The unreasonableness of denying skill and 
design in the Author of those works. Vaninus, Hobbes, 
and Spinosa, considered. 



Ere vain Philosophy had rear'd her school. 
Whose chiefs imagined realms of science rule. 
With idle toil form visionary schemes, 
And wage eternal war for rival dreams ; 
Studious of good, man disregarded fame. 
And useful knowledge wae his eldest aim ; 
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Through metaphysic wilds he never flew. 
Nor the dark haunts of school-chimeras knew^ 
But had alone his happiness in view. "^ 

He milk'd the lowing herd, he pressed the cheese. 
Folded the flock, and spun the woolly fleece. 
In urns the bee*s delicious dews he laid. 
Whose kindling wax invented day display'd ; 
Wrested their iron entrails from the hUls, 
Then with the spoils his glowing forges fills ; 
And shaped with vigorous strokes the ruddy bar 
To rural arms, unconscious yet of war. 
He made the ploughshare in the furrow shine. 
And learned to sow his bread, and plant his vine. 
Now verdant food adom'd the garden beds. 
And fruitful trees shot up their branching heads ; 
Rich balm from groves, and herbs from grassy 

plains. 
His fever sooth'd, or heal'd his wounded veins. 

Our fathers next, in architecture skill'd. 
Cities for use, and forts for safety build : 
Then palaces and lofty domes arose. 
These for devotion, and for pleasure those. 
Their thoughts were next to artful sculpture turn'd. 
Which now the palace, now the dome adom'd. 
The pencil then did growing fame acquire. 
Then was the trumpet heard, and tuneful lyre, 
One did the triumph sing, and one the war inspire. 

Greece did at length a learned race produce. 
Who needful science mock'd, and arts of use. 
Consumed their fruitless hours in eager chase 
Of airy notions, through the boundless space 
Of speculation, and the darksome void 
Where wrangling wits, in endless strife employ'd, 

M 2 
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Mankind with idle subtilties embroil. 
And fashion systems with romantic toil ; 
These, with the pride of dogmatizing schools, 
Imposed on Nature arbitrary rules ; 
Forced her their Tain inventions to obey. 
And move as learned frenzy traced the way : 
Above the clouds while they presumed to soar, 
Her trackless heights ambitious to explore. 
And heaps of undigested volumes writ. 
Illusive notions of fantastic wit : 
So long they Nature searched, and mark'd her laws. 
They lost the knowledge of the* Almighty cause. 

The' erroneou3 dictates of each Grecian sage 
Renounced the doctrines of the eldest age ; 
Yet these their matchless science did proclaim. 
Usurp distinction, and appropriate fame. 

But though their schools produced no nobler fruit 
Than empty schemes, and triumphs of dispute ; 
The notions which arise from Nature's light 
As well adorn the mind, as guide her right. 
Enlarge her compass, and improve her sight. 
These ne'er the breast with vain ambition fire. 
But banish pride, and modest thoughts inspire. 
By her inform'd, we bless'd religion learn. 
Its glorious object by her aid discern ; 
The rolling worlds around us we survey. 
The' alternate sovereigns of the night and day; 
View the wide earth adom'd with hills and woods, 
Bich in her herds, and fertile by her floods ; 
Walk through the deep apartments of the main. 
Ascend the lur to visit clouds and rain ; • 
And, while we ravish'd gaze on Nature's face. 
Remark her order, and her motions trace. 
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• 

The long coherent chain of things we find 
Leads to a Cause Supreme; a wise Creating Mind. 

You, who the being of a God disclaim, 
And think mere chance produced this wondrous 

frame; 
Say, did you e'er reflect, Lucretian tribe, 
To matter what perfections you ascribe? 
Can you to dust such veneration show ? 
An atom with such privilege endow. 
That from its nature's pure necessity 
It should exist, and no corruption see ? 

Since your first atoms independent are. 
And not each other's being prop and bear. 
And since to this it is fortuitous 
That others should existence have ; suppose 
You in your mind one atom should remove 
!From all the troops, that in the vacant strove. 
Cannot our thought conceive one ato^l less ? 
If so, you Grecian sages must confess 
That matter, which you independent name. 
Cannot a being necessary claim ; 
For what has being from necessity. 
It is impossible it should not be. 

Why has an atom this one place possessed 
Of all the empty void, and not the rest'^ 
If by its nature's force 'tis present here. 
By the same force it must be every where ; 
Can beings be confined, which necessary are ? 
If a first body may to any place 
Be not determined, in the boundless space, 
Tis plain, it then may absent be from all ; 
Who then will this a self-existence call ? 
As time does vast eternity regard. 
So place is with infinitude compared : 
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A being then, which never did commence, 
Must, as eternal, likewise be immense. 
What cause within, or what without, is found. 
That can a being uncreated bound ? 
None that 's internal, for it has no cause ; 
Nor can it be controU'd by foreign laws. 
For then it clearly would dependent be 
On force superior, which will ne'er agree 
With self-existence and necessity. 
Absurdly then to atoms you assign 
Such powers, and such prerogatives divine. 
Thus while the notion of a God you slight, 
Yourselves (who vainly think you reason right) 
Make vile material gods, in number infinite. 

Now let us, as ''tis just, in turn prepare 
To stand the foe, and wage defensive war. 
Lucretius first, a mighty hero, springs 
Into the field, and his own triumph sings. 
He brings, to make us from our ground retire. 
The reasoner*s weapons, and the poet's fire. 
The tuneful sophist thus his battle forms. 
Our bulwarks thus in polish'd' armour storms : 

' To parent-matter things their being owe. 
Because from nothing no, productions flow; 
And, if we grant no pre-existent seed, [breed. 
Things, different things, from what they do, might 
And any thing from any thing proceed ; 
The spicy groves might Scythia's hills adorn. 
The thisUe might the amaranth have borne. 
The vine the lemon, and the grape the thorn ; 
Herds from the hills, men from the seas might rise. 
From woods the whales, and lions from the skies.' 
The' elated bard here, with a conqueror's air. 
Disdainful smiles, and bids his foes despair. 
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But, Cams, here you use poetic charms. 
And not assail us with the reasoner's arms. 
Where all is clear, you fancied doubts remove. 
And what we grant with ease, with labour prove. 
What you would prove, but cannot, you decline ; 
But choose a thing you can, and there you shine. 

Tell us, famed Roman, was it e er denied, 
That seeds for such productions are supplied ? 
That Nature always must materials find 
For beasts and trees, to propagate their kind ? 
All generation, the rude peasant knows, 
A preexistent matter n^ust suppose. 
But what to Nature i}rst her being gave ? 
Tell, whence your atoms their existence have ? 
We ask you, whence the seeds constituent spring 
Of every plant, and every living thing ? 
Whence every creature should produce its kind. 
And to its proper species be confined ? 
To answer this, Lucretius, will require 
More than sweet numbers and poetic fire. 

But see how well the poet will support 
His cause, if we the argument retort. 
If chance alone could manage, sort, divide, 
And, beings to produce, your atoms guide ; 
If casual concourse did the world compose. 
And things from hits fortuitous arose ; 
Then any thing might come from any thing ; 
For how from chance can constant order spring ? 
The forest oak might bear the blushing rose. 
And fragrant myrtles thrive in Russian snows ; 
The f»ir pomegranate might adorn th^ pine. 
The grape the bramble, and the sloe the vine ; 
Fish frono^ the plains,birds from the floods might risfe. 
And lowing herds break from the starry skiesy 
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But, see, the chief does keener weapons choose, 
Advances bold, and thus the fight renews : 

' If I were doubtful of the source and spring 
Whence things arise, I from the skies could bring, 
And every part of nature, proofs, to show 
The world to gods cannot its being owe ; . 
So full of faults is all the' unartful frame : — 
First we the air's unpeopled desert blame. 
Brute beasts possess the hill, and shady wood; 
Much do the lake's, but more the ocean's flood, 
(Which severs realms, and shores divided leaves) 
Take from the land by interposing waves ; 
One-third, by freezing cold and burning heat, 
lies a deform'd, inhospitable seat ; 
The rest, unlabour'd, would by nature breed 
Wild brambles only, and the noxious weed. 
Did not industrious man, with endless toil, 
Extort his food from the reluctant soil : 
Did not the farmer*s steel the furrow wound. 
And harrows tear the harvest from the ground. 
The earth would no spontaneous fruits aiford 
To man, her vain imaginary lord. 
Oft when the labouring hind has plough'd the field, 
And forced the glebe unwillingly to yield, 
When green and flowery nature crowns his hope 
With the gay promise of a plenteous crop, 
The fruits (sad ruin !) perish on the ground, 
Bum'd by the sun, or by the deluge drowned ; 
Or soon decay, by snows immoderate chill'd. 
By winds are blasted, or by lightning kill'd. 
Nature, besides, the savage beast sustains, 
Breeds in the hills the terror of the plains, 
To man a fatal race. Could this be so, 
Did gracious gods dispose of things below? 
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Their proper plagues with annual seasons come, 

And deatilis untimely blast us in the bloom. 

Man at his birth (unhappy son of grief !) 

Is helpless cast on the wide coasts of life. 

In want of all things whence our comforts flow ; 

A sad and moving spectacle of woe. 

Infants in ill-presaging cries complain. 

As conscious of a coming life of pain. 

All things, meantime, to beasts kind nature grants. 

Prevents their sufferings, and supplies their wants; 

Brought forth with ease, they grow, and skip, and 

feed. 
No dangling nurse, or jingling gewgaw, need ; 
In caves they lurk, or o'er the mountains range. 
Nor ever through the year their garment change; 
Unversed in arms, and ignorant of war. 
They need no forts, and no invasion fear ; 
Whate'er they want, from Nature's hand they gain ; 
The life she gave, she watches to maintain.* 

Thus impotent in sense, though strong in rage. 
The daring Roman does the gods engage : 
But undismay'd we face the' intrepid foe. 
Sustain his onset, and thus ward the blow. 

Suppose defects in this terrestrial seat. 
That nature is not, as you urge, complete ; 
That a divine and wise Artificer 
Might greater wonders of his art confer. 
And might with ease on man, and man's abode. 
More bounty, more perfection, have bestow'd ; 
If in this lower world he has not shown 
His utmost skill, say, has he therefore none ? 
We » productions ^bUrary see 
Marks of perfection, different in degree. 
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Though masters now more skill, now less impart, 

Yet are not all their works the works of art? 

Do poets still sublimer subjects sing. 

Still stretch to Heaven a bold aspiring wing, 

Kor e'er descend to flocks and labouring swains, 

Frequent the floods, or range the humble plains ? 

Did, Grecian Phidias, all thy pieces shine 

With equal beauty ? or, Appelles, thine ? 

Or Raphael's pencil never .choose to fall ? 

Say, are his works transfigurations all ? 

Did Buonorota never build, O Rome, 

A meaner structure, than thy wondrous dome ? 

Though, in their works applauded as their best, 

Greater design and genius are expressed. 

Yet is there none acknowledged in the rest ? 

In all the parts of Nature's spacious sphere 
Of art, ten thousand miracles appear: 
And will you not the Author's skill adore. 
Because you think he might discover more ? 
You own a watch the' invention of the mind. 
Though for a single motion 'tis design'd. 
As well as that, which is with greater thought. 
With various springs for various motions wrought. 

An independent, wise, and conscious cause. 
Who freely acts by arbitrary laws. 
Who at connexion and at order aims. 
Creatures distinguish'd in perfection frames. 
Unconscious causes only still impart 
Their utmost skill, their utmost power exert. 
Those, which can freely choose, discorn^ and know, 
In acting, can degrees of vigour show, 
And more or less of art or care bestow. 
If all perfection were in all things shown. 
All beauty, all variety, were gone. 
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As this mferiior habitable seat 
By different parts is made one whole complete ; 
So bur low world is only one of those 
Which the capacious unirerse compose. 
Now to the universal whole advert ; 
The earth regard as of that whole a part. 
In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ;: 
Witness, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. 
Ye shining planets, that in ether stray. 
And thou, bright lord and ruler of the day ! 
Witness, ye stars, which beautify the skies. 
How much do your vast globes, in height and size. 
In beauty and magnificence, outgo 
Our ball of earth, that hangs in clouds below ! 
Between yourselves too is distinction found. 
Of different bulk, with different glory crown'd; 
The people, which in your bright regions dwell. 
Must this low world's inhabitants excel ; 
And, since to various planets they agree,' 
They from each other must distinguished be. 
And' own perfections different in degree. 

When we on fruitful Nature's care reflect,. 
And her exhaustless energy respect. 
That stocks this globe, which you, Lucretians, call 
The world's coarse dregs which to the bottom fall. 
With numerous kinds of life, and bounteous fills 
With breathing guests the valleys, floods, a^id hills ; 
We may pronounce each orb sustains a race 
Of living things adapted to the place. 
Were the refulgent parts, and most refined, 
Only to serve the dark and base design'd ? 
Were all the stars, those beauteous realms of light. 
At distance only hung to shine by night, [sight ? 
And with their twinkling beams to please our 

23. N 
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How many roll in ether, which the eye 
Gould ne'er, till aided by the glass, descry ; 
And which no commerce with the earth maintain ! 
Are all those glorious empires made in vain ? 

Now, as I said, the globe terrestrial yiew. 
As of the whole a part, a mean one too. 
Though 'tis not like the' etherial worlds refined, 
Yet is it just, and finish'd in its kind ; 
Has all perfection which the place demands, 
Where in coherence with the rest it stands. 
Were to your view the universe displayed. 
And all the scenes of nature open laid ; 
Could you their place, proportion, harmony. 
Their beauty, order, and dependance, see ; 
You 'd grant our globe had all the marks of art, 
All the perfection due to such a part. 
Though not with lustre, or with magnitude, 
like the bright stars, or brighter sun, endued. 

You oft declaim on man's unhappy fate ; 
Insulting, oft demand in this debate. 
If the kind gods could such a wretch create ? 

But whence can this unhappiness arise ? 
You say, ' as soon as born, he helpless lies. 
And mourns his woes in ill-presaging cries.' 
But does not Nature for the child prepare 
The parent's love, the nurse's tender care. 
Who, of their own forgetful, seek his good, [food I 
Enfold his limbs in bands, and fill his reins with 
That man is frail and mortal, is confess'd. 
Convulsions rack his nerves, and cares his breast; 
His flying life is chased by ravening pains, 
Through all its doubles in the winding veins ; 
Within himself he sure destruction breeds. 
And secret torment in his bowels feeds ; 
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By cruel tyrants, by the savage beast. 
Or his own fiercer passions, he 's oppress*d ; 
Now breathes maUgnant air, now poison drinks ; 
By gradual death, or by untimely, sinks. 

But these objectors must the Cause upbraid 
That has not mortal man immortal made ; 
For, if he once must feel the fatal blow, 
Is it of great importance when, or how? 
Should the Lucretian Ungering life maintain 
Through numerous ages, ignorant of pain. 
Still might the discontented murmurer cry, [to die 1' 
' Ah, hapless fate of man ! ah, wretch, doom'donce 
.But, oh! how soon would you, who thus complain, 
And Nature's cause of cruelty arraign. 
By reason's standard this mistake correct. 
And cease to murmur, did you once reflect. 
That death removes us only from our seat, , 
Does not extinguish life, but change its state. 
Then are displayed (oh, ravishing surprise!) 
Fair scenes of bliss, and triumphs in the skies; 
To which admitted, each superior mind. 
By virtue's vital energy refined. 
Shines forth with more than solar glory bright. 
And, clothed with robes of beatific light. 
His hours in heavenly transports does employ, [joy. 
Young with immortal bloom from living streams of 

You ask us, 'Why the soil the thistle breeds? 
Why its spontaneous births are thorns and weeds? 
Why for the harvest it the harrow needs V 
The Author might a nobler world have made. 
In brighter dress the hills and vales array'd. 
And all its face in flowery scenes display'd: 
The glebe untilFd might plenteous crops have borne. 
And brought forth spicy groves instead of thorn 
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Bichfhiitand flowers, without the gardeoer's peins, 
Might isvery hill have crown'd, have honoured all 

die plains : 
This Nature might have boasted, had the Mind 
Who form'd the spacious universe, designed 
'That man, from labour free as well as grief. 
Should pass in lazy luxury his life. 
But he his creature gave a fertile soil. 
Fertile, but not without the owner's toil ; 
That some reward his industry should crown. 
And that his food in part might be his own. 

But while, insulting, you arraign the land. 
Ask why it wants the plough, or labourer's hand; 
Kind to the marble rocks, you ne'er complain 
That they without the sculptor's skill and pain 
No perfect statue yield, no basse relieve. 
Or finished column for the palace give ; 
Yet if from hills unlabour'd figures came, 
Man might have ease enjoy 'd, though never fame. 

You may the world of more defects upbraid. 
That other works by Nature are unmade ; 
That she did never at her own expense 
A palace rear, and in magnificence 
Out-rival art, to grace the stately rooms ; 
That she no castle builds, no lofty domes. 
Had Nature's hand these various works prepared, 
What thoughtful care,what labour had been spared! 
But then no realm would one great master show, 
No Phidias Greece, and Rome no Angelo. 
With equal reason too you might demand, 
Why boats and ships require the artist's hand? 
Why generous Nature did not these provide 
To pass the standing lake, or flowing tide ^ 
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You say ' the hiils, which high in air arise, 
Harbour in clouds, and mingle with the skies, 
The earth's dishonour and encumbering load. 
Of many spacious regions man defraud. 
For beasts and birds of prey a desolate abode/ 
But can the* objector no convenience find [bind 
In mountains, hills, and rocks, which gird and 
The mighty frame, that else would be disjoin*d? 
Do not those heaps the raging tide restrain. 
And for the dome afford the marble vein t 
Does not the river from the mountain flow. 
And bring down riches to the vale below ? 
'See how the torrent rolls the golden sand 
From the high ridges to the flatter land. 
The lofty lines abound with endless store 
Of mineral treasure, and metallic ore ; • 
With precious veins of silver, copper, tin. 
Without how barren, yet how. rich within I 
They bear the pine, the oak and cedar yield. 
To form the palace, and the navy build. 

When the inclement meteors you accuse. 
And ask, * if gracious God would storms produce?* 
You ne'er reflect, that by the driving wind 
The air from noxious vapours is refined ; 
Freed from the putrid seeds of pain and death. 
That living creatures might not, by their breath. 
Through their warm veins, instead of vital food, 
Disperse contagion, and corrupt their blood. 
Widiout the wind, the ship were made in vain. 
Adventurous merchants could not cross the main. 
Nor severed realms their gainful trade maintain. 

Tlien, with this wise reflection you disturb 
Your anidous thought, * that our terrestrial orb 

n2 
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In miuiy parts is not by man possess'd. 
With too much heat, or too much cold, oppress'd.' 
But in mistake you this objection found : 
Unnumber'd isles and spacious tracts of ground. 
Which feel the scorching sun s director beam. 
And did to you inhospitable seem. 
With tawny, nations, or with black, abound^ 
With noble rivers laved, with plenty crown'd; 
And regions too from the bright orb remote 
Are peopled,, which you unfrequented thought 

But could Lucretius on the sun reflect. 
His proper distance from the earth respect. 
Observe his constant road, his equal pace. 
His round diurnal, and his annual race ; 
Could he regard the nature of the light. 
Its beauteous lustre, and its rapid flight. 
And its relation to the' sense of sight; 
Could he to all these miracles advert. 
And not in all perceive one stroke of artl 
Grant, that the motions of the sun are such. 
That some have Ught too tittie, some too much: 
Qrant, that in difierent tracts he might have rolled 
And given each clime more equal heat and cdd : 
Yet view the revolutions, as they are. 
Does there no wisdom, no design appear I 
Could any but a knowing, prudent Cause, 
Begin such motions, and assign such laws 1 
If the Great Mind had formed a difierent frame. 
Might not your wanton wit the system blame? 
Tlyough here you all perfection should not find, 
Y^ is it all the' Etemsd WiU designed : ' 
It is a finished world, and perfect in its kind ! 
Not that its regions every charm include. 
With which celestial empires are endued ; 
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Nor is coDSuaimate goodness here conferr'dy 
If wte perfection absolute regard ; 
But what's before asserted, we repeat. 
Of the vast whole it is a part complete. 

But since you are displeased the partial sun 
Is not indulgent to the frigid zone ; 
Suppose more suns in proper jorbits roU'd, 
Dissolved the snows, and chased the polar cold ; 
Or grant that this revolyed in such a way. 
As equal b^at to all he might convey, 
And give the distant poles their share of day ; 
Observe how prudent Nature's icy hoard. 
With all her nitrous stores, would be deyour'd ; 
Then would unbalanced heat licentious reign. 
Crack the dry hill, and chap the russet plain ; 
Her moisture all exhaled, the cleaving earth 
Would yield no fruit, and bear no verdant birth. 

You of the pools and spacious lakes complain. 
And of the hquid deserts of the main, 
As hurtful these, or useless, you arraign. 

Besides the pleasure which the lakes afford. 
Are not their waves with fish delicious stored? 
Does not the wide capacious deep, the sky 
With dewy plouds, the earth with rain, supply ? 
Do not the rivers, which the valley lave. 
Creep through the secret subterranean cave, 
And to the hills convey the refluent wave ? 
You then must own, the earth the ocean needs. 
Which thus the lake recruits, the fountain feeds. 

The noxious plant, and savage animal. 
Which you the earth's reproach apd blemish call. 
Are useful various ways ; if not fpr food, 
For manufactures or for medicine good. 

Thus we repel with reason, not evade. 
The bold objections by Lucretius made. 
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PyrrhoDians next, of like ambitioiig aim. 
Wanton of wit, and panting after fame. 
Who strove to sink the sects of chief renown, 
And on their ruin*d schools to raise their own ; 
Boldly presumed, with rhetorician pride. 
To hold of any question either side. 
They thought, in every subject of debate. 
In either scale the proof of equal weight. 

Ask, if a God existent they allow? 
The vain declaimers will attempt to show. 
That, whether you renounce him, or assert. 
There 's no superior proof on either part. 
* Suppose a God, we must (say they) conclude 
He lives ; if so, he is with sense endued ; 
And, if with sense endued, may pain perceive. 
And what can suffer pain may cease to live.' 

Pyrrhonians, we a Uving God ado>«, 
An unexhausted spring of vital power : 
But his immortal, uncreated life. 
No torment feels, and no destructive grief. 
Does he by different organs taste or hearl 
Or by an eye do things to him appear? 
Has he a muscle, or extended nerve. 
Which to impart or pain or pleasure serve 1 
Of all perfection possible possess*d. 
He finds no want, nor is with woe oppressed. 
Though we can ne'er explore the life divine. 
And sound the bless'd abyss by reason's line. 
Yet 'tis not, mortal man, a transient life, like 
thine. 

Others, to whom the whole mechanic tribe 
With an harmonious sympathy subscribe. 
Nature with empire universal crown. 
And this high queen the world's Creator own. 
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If you, what builder rear'd the world, demand 1 
They say, Hwas done by Nature*s powerful hand : 
If, whence its order and its beauty rose? 
Nature, they say, did so the frame dispose : 
If, what its steady motions does maintain. 
And holds of causes and effects the chain? 
0*er all her works this sovereign cause presides. 
Upholds the orbs, and all their motions guides. 
Since to her bounty we such blessings owe, 
Our generous benefactor let us know. 
When the word Nature you express, declare', 
Form'd in your minds what image does appear ? 
Can you that term of doubtful sound explain ? 
Show it no idle offspring of the brain ? 

Sometimes, by Nature, your enlightened school 
Intends of things the universal whole ; 
Sometimes, it is the order that connects 
And holds the chain of causes and effects : 
Sometimes, it is the manner and the way 
In which those causes do their force convey. 
And in effects their energy display. 
That she 's the work itself you oft assert. 
As oft the' artificer, as oft the art ; 
That b, that we may Nature clearly trace. 
And by her marks distinctly know her face ; 
She 's now the building, now the architect. 
And now the rule which does his hand direct. 

But le.t this empress be whatever you please ; 
Let her be all or any one of these ; 
She is with reason, or she 's not, endued ! 
If you the first affirm, we thence conclude 

' Cowper seems to have defined this poetic term most con- 
cisely and happily. 

' Nature it bat a name for an effect, 
Whose caase is God !*-^ 
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A God, whose being you oppose, ypu grant: 
But if this mighty queen does reason want. 
How could this noble fabric be designed. 
And fashion'd by a maker brute and blind? 
Could it of art such miracles invent. 
And raise a beauteous world of such extent? 
Still at the helm does this dark pilot stand. 
And with a steady, never-erring hand. 
Steer all the floating worlds, and their set course 
command ? 

That clearer strokes of masterly design. 
Of wise contrivance, and of judgment, shine 
In all the parts of nature, we assert. 
Than in the brightest works of human art : 
And shall not those be judged the* effect of thought, 
As well as these with skill inferior wrought ? 
Let such a sphere to India be convey'd. 
As Archimede or modern Hugens' made; 
Will not the Indian, though untaught and rude. 
This work the'^ect of wise design conclude ? 
Is there such skill in imitation shown? 
And in the things we imitate, is none ? 
Are not our arts, by artful nature taught, 
.With pain and careful observation sought? 

Behold the painter, who with nature vies: 
See his whole soul exerted in his eyes! 
He views her various scenes, intent to trace 
The master lines that form her finish'd face : 
Are thought and conduct in the copy clear. 
While none in all the' original appear? 

Tell us, what master, for mechanics famed. 
Has one machine so admirably framed, 

' Christian Hoygens, probably, is here designated, who so 
far improved the powers of the telescope as to discorer the 
ring of Saturn. 
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Where you will art in such perfection grant 
As in a living creature, or a plant? 
Declare what curious workmanship can yie 
Or with a hand or foot, an ear or eye ? 
That can for skill as much applause deserre. 
As the fine texture of the fibrous nelrye ; 
Or the stupendous system, which contains 
The' arterial channels, or the winding veins ? 
What artificial frame, what instrument. 
Did one superior genius yet invent. 
Which to the bones or muscles is preferred. 
If you their order, form, or use, regard ? 
Why then to works of nature is assigned 
An author unintelligent and blind. 
When ours proceed from choice and conscious 
mind? 

To this you say, ' that Nature's are indeed 
Most aitful work's, but then they ne'er proceed 
From Nature, acting with design and art. 
Who, void of choice, her vigour does exert; 
And by unguiddd motion things produce. 
Regardless of their order, end, or use.' 
By TuUy's mouth thus Cotta does dispute ; 
But thus, with ease, the Roman we confute. 

Say, if in artful things no art is shown. 
What are the certain marks, that make it known? 
How will you artful from unartful bound. 
And not the' ideas in- our mind confound? 
Than this no truth displays before our sight 
A brighter beam, or more convincing light ; 
That skilful works suppose a skilful cause. 
Which acts by choice, and moves by prudent laws. 
Where you, unless you are as matter blind. 
Conduct and beauteous disposition find. 
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Conspiring order, fitness, harmony, 
Use, and convenience ; will you not agree 
That such effects could not be undesigned. 
Nor could proceed but from a knowing mind ? 

Old systems you may try, or new ones raise. 
May shift, and wind, and plot a thousand ways ; 
May various words and forms of diction use. 
And with a different cant the' unjudging ear amuse; 
You may affirm, that chance did things create. 
Or \el it Nature be, or be it fate ; 
Body alone, inert and brute, you 11 find. 
The cause of all things is by you assigo*dr 
And, after all your fruitless toil, if you 
A cause distinct from matter will allow. 
It must be conscious, not like matter blind. 
And show you grant a God, by granting mind. 

Vaninus next, a hardy modem dbief ^, 
A bold opposer of Divine BeUef, 
Attempts religion's fences to subvert, 
Strong in his rage, but destitute of art; 
In impious maxims fix'd, he Heaven defied. 
An unbelieving, anti-martyr died. 
Strange ! that an atheist pleasure should refuse, 
Relinquish life, and death in torment choose. 
Of science what a despicable share 
Vaninus own'd, his publish'd dreams declare. 
Let impious wit» applaud a godless mind^ 
As bless'd with piercing sight, and sense refined. 
Contrived and wrought by Nature's careful hand, 
All the proud schools of learning to command ; 
Let them pronounce each patron of their cause 
Claims by distinguished merit just applause; 

' LaoUio Vanini, an Italian atheist, who saffered at tha 
stake for his impieties, in 1619. 
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Tet I this writer's want of sense arraign^ 
Treat all his empty pages with disdain. 
And think a grave reply mispent and vain : 
To borrow light his error to amende 
I would the atheist to Vaninus send. 

At length Britannia's soil, immortal shame ! 
Brought forth a sage^ of celebrated name, 
Who with contempt on bless'd religion trod, 
Mock'd all her precepts, and renounced his God. 
As awful shades and horrors of the night 
Disturb the mother, and the child affright ; 
Who see dire spectres through the gloomy air 
In threatening forms advance, and shuddering hear 
The groans of wandering ghosts, and yellings of 

despair ; 
' From the same spring (he says) devotion fiows, 
Conscience of guilt from dread of vengeance rose ; 
Religion is the creature of the spleen. 
And troubled fancy forms the world unseen ; 
That timorous minds, with self-tormenting care, 
Create those awful phantoms which they fear.* 

Such arms were used by impious chiefs of old. 
Vain as this modern hero, and as bold. 
Who would not this philosopher adore. 
For finding worlds discovered long before ! 
Can he one flower in all his garden show 
Which in his Grecian master's did not grow? 
And yet, imperious, with a teacher's air. 
Boastful, he claims a right to wisdom's chair ; 
Gasping with ardent thirst of false renown. 
With Grecian wreaths he does his templeK crown, 
Triumphs with borrow'd spoils, and trophies not 
his own. 

* Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmsbory, and 
aothor of ' Leviathan/ &o. 

23. o 
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< The world, he graats, with donds was OYenpread ; 
Troth ne'er erected yet her starry head, 
'mi he, bright genius, rose to chase the night. 
And through all nature shone with new-spruogr 
light/ 

But let the' inquirer know, proud Briton ! why 
Hope should not gods, as weU as fear, supply ; 
Does not the* idea of a God include 
The notion of beneficent and good ; 
Of one to mercy, not revenge, inclined. 
Able and willing to relieve mankind ? 
And does not this idea more appear 
The object of our hope, than of our fear ? 
Then tell us, why this passion, more than that. 
Should build their altars, and the gods create? 

But let us grant the weak and timorous mind 
To superstitious terrors is inclined ; 
That horrid scenes, and monsters form'd in air. 
By night the children and the niother scare ; 
That apparitions, by a fever bred. 
Or by the spleen's black vapours, fill the head ; 
Does that affect the sage of sense refined. 
Whose body's healthful, and serene his mind? 
Yet more, insulting Briton ! let us try 
Your reason*s force, your arguments apply. 
You say, ' since spectres from the fancy flow. 
To timorous fancy gods their being owe; 
Since phantoms to the weak seem real things. 
Religion from mistake and weakness springs.' 

But though the vulgar have illusions seen. 
Thought objects were without, that were within; 
Yet we from hence absurdly should conclude. 
All olgects of the mind the mind delude: 
That our ideas idle are, that none 
Were ever real, and that nothing 's known. 
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But leaving phantoms and iUnsiye fear, 
Let us at Reason's judgment-seat appear; 
There let .the question be severely tried; 
By an impartial sentence we abide ; 
The' Eternal Mind's existence we sustain, 
By proofs so full, by evidence so plain. 
That none of all the sciences h'ave shown 
Such demonstration of the truths they own. 

Spinosa nextS to hide his black design. 
And to his side the' unwary to incline. 
For Heaven his ensigns treacherous displays, * 
Declares for God, while he that God betrays ; 
For whom he 's pleased such evidence to bring, 
As saves the name, while it subverts the thing. 

Now hear his labour d scheme of impious use : 
* No substance can another e'er produce ; 
Substance no limit, no confinement knows. 
And its existence from its nature flows ; 
The substance of the universe is one. 
Which is the self-existent God alone. 
The spheres of ether, which the world enclose, 
And idl the' apartments, which the whole compose ; 
The lucid orbs, the earth, the air, the main. 
With every different being they contain. 
Are one prodigious aggregated God, 
Of whom each sand is part, each stone and clod ; 
Supreme perfections in each insect shine. 
Each shrub is sacred, and each weed divine.' 

Sages, no longer Egypt's sons despise. 
For Iheir cheap gods, and savoury deities ! 

• Beoedict de Spinosa was bj birth a Jew, lived some time 
in the profession of Cbristianity, and died an atheist, in the 
year 1677. His hypothesis is said fo have been derived from 
Strabo, and the doctrines of the Stoics. 
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No more their coarse dmnities reyile ! 
To leeks, to onions, to the crocodile. 
You might your humble adorations pay, 
Were you not gods yourseires, as well as they. 

As much you pull religion's altars down. 
By owning all things God, as owning none ; 
for should all beings be alike divine. 
Of worship if an object you assign, 
God to himself must veneration show. 
Must be the idol and the votaiy too ; 
And their assertions are alike absurd. 
Who own no Gtxl, or none to be adored ! 
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BOOK IV. 



The introdnetioD. No man happy, that has not cooqnered 
the fears of death. The inability of the Epicorean scheme 
to accomplish that end. Religion only capable of sobdaing 
those fears. The hypothesis of Epicams concerning the 
formatioti of the universe shown to be absard, I. In a 
more general survey of the parts of the aniverse. II. By 
a more close and strict examination of his scheme. The 
principle of motion not accoanted for by that scheme ; nor 
the determination of it one way. Fondas, grayity, innate 
mobility, words withoat a meaning. Descent of atoms ; 
opwards and downwards, a middle or centre absurdly as- 
serted by Epicams in in6nite space. His hypothesis not 
to be gapported, whether his matter be supposed finite or 
infinite. His ridicoloas assertion relating to the dinrnai 
and annaal motion of the son. The impossibility of forming 
the world by the casaal conconrse of atoms. They could 
never meet if they moved with equal speed. Primitive 
atoms, being the smallest parts of matter, would move 
more slowly than bodies of greater bulk, which have more 
gravity; yet these are absurdly supposed to move the 
swiftest. His assertion, that some primitive atoms have a 
direct, and others an inclining motion, implies a contradic- 
tion. Locretius's explanation of this inclining motion of 
some first atoms not intelligible. The inexplicable diffi- 
culty of stopping the atoms in their flight, and causing them 
to settle in a formed world. The ponderous earth not to 
be sustained in liquid air. The Epicurean formation of the 
heavens very ridiculous. No account given by the Epi- 
cureans how the sun and stars are upheld in fluid ether. 
Their idle account of the formation of the air. The 
variety of figure and size given by Epicurus to his atoms, 
a convincing proof of wisdom and design. Another proof 
is the disproportion of the motst and dry atoms in the 

O 2 ' 
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fonnation of the earth. His ladicroos and ohilduh acconat 
of the formatioii of the hollow for the sea. No accooot 
giren hj Epicams, or his followers, of the motion of the 
heaTenlj orbs, particalarlj of the son. 



Carus, we grant no man is bless'd, but he 
Whose mind from anxious thoughts of death b 

free. 
Let laurel wreaths the victor's brows adorn. 
Sublime through gazing throngs in triumph borne; 
Let acclamations ring around the skies, 
while curling clouds of balmy incense rise ; 
Let spoils immense, let trophies gain'd in war. 
And conquered kings, attend his rolling car; 
If dread of death still unsubdued remains. 
And secret o'er the vanquished victor reigns ; 
The' illustrious slave in endless thraldom bears 
A heavier chain than his led captive wears. 

With swiftest wing, the fears of future fate 
Elude the guards, and pass the palace gate ; 
Traverse the lofty rooms, and uncontroU'd 
T\j hovering round the painted roofs, and bold 
To the rich arras cling, and perch on busts of gold; 
Familiar horrors haunt the monarch's head. 
And thoughts, ill-boding, from the downy bed 
Chase gentle sleep ; black cares the soul infest, 
And broider'd stars adorn a troubled breast: 
In vain they ask the charming lyre, in vain 
The flatterer's sweeter voice, to lull their pain ; 
Riot and wine but for a moment please ; 
Delights they oft enjoy, but never ease. 

What are distinction, honour, wealth, and state, 
The pomp of courts, the triumphs of the great ; 
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The numerous troops, that envied thrones secure. 
And splendid ensigns of imperial power ? 
What the high palace, reared with vast expense, 
Unrivaird art, and luxury immense. 
With statues graced, by ancient Greece supplied, 
With more than Persian wealth, and Tynan pride I 
What are the foods of all delicious kinds. 
Which now the huntsman, now the fowler, finds; 
The richest wines, which Gallia's happy field. 
Which Tuscan hills, or thine, Iberia, yield ? 

Nature depraved abundance does pursue ; 
Her first and pure demands are cheap and few. 
what health promotes, and gives, unenvied peace. 
Is all expenseless, and procured with ease. 
Behold the shepherd, see the' industrious swain 
Who ploughs the field, or reaps the ripen'd grain. 
How mean, and yet how tasteful is their fare ! 
How sweet their sleep ! their souls how free from 

care! 
They drink the streaming x^rystal, and escape 
The' inflaming juices of the purple grape ; 
And, to protect their limbs from rigorous air, 
Garments, their own domestic work, they wear : 
Yet thoughts of death their lonely cots molest. 
Affright the hind, and break the labourer's rest. 

Since these reflections on approaching fate 
Distrust and ill-presagmg care create ; 
Tis clear we strive for happini^ss in vain, 
While fears of death within insulting reign* 

But dien Lucretian wits absurdly frame. 
To sink those inbred fears, their impious scheme. 
To chase the horrors of a conscious mind. 
They desperate means and wild expedients find » 
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awUeatease, 
Of cfyiBi^ gait tiie* avc^;iBg power diaoini. 
And poD tlidr high Ciniior firoH bis iknMe ; 
Thai dfNie, Aej Moek the direaU of fitfne pun, 
A» OMNMtnMB fidioas of die pocf s brani. 

Hij foree aloae, Beligioal Deadi dtaamis^ 
Breaks all his darts, and ereiy viper chaims ; 
Softea'd bj thee, the giisly km appears 
No more the honid obfect of oar feais ; 
We, nadismay^d, this awM power obey. 
That gaides as tfaroagh the safe, thoagh f^oomy 

way. 
Which leads io life, and to the blest abode 
Where ravisb'dmindseiyoy, vHiatheretfaeyowD'd, 

a<}oi>! 
Regard, ye sages of Lacretian race. 
Nature's rich dress ; behold her lovely fece. 
Look all arouod, terrestrial realms surrey. 
The isles, the rivers, and the spacioos sea ; 
Observe the air, view with attentive eyes 
The glorious concave of die vaulted skies ; 
Could these from casual hits, from tumult those, 

arise? 
Can rule and beauty from distraction grow? 
Can symmetry from wild confusion flow ? 
When atoms in the' unmeasured space did rove, 
And in the dark for doubtful empire strove ; 
Did intervening chance the feuds compose. 
Establish friendship, and disarm the foes? 
Did this the ancient darksome horrors chase, 
Dbtinctiott give, and spread celestial grace 
0*er the black districts of the empty space ? 
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Gould atoms, which, with undirected flight, 
Roam'd through the void, and ranged the realms 

of night. 
Of reason destitute, without intent. 
Deprived of choice, and mindless of event. 
In order march, and to their posts advance. 
Led by no guide, but undesigning chance ? 

What did the* entangled particles divide. 
And sort the various seeds of things allied l 
To make primeval elements select 
All the fit atoms, and the' unfit reject ? 
Distinguish hot from cold, and moist.from dry. 
Range some to form the earth, and some the sky? 
From the embrace, and gloomy arms, of night. 
What freed the gtimmering fire, and disengaged 
the light? [take? 

Could Chance such just and prudent measures 
To frame the world, such distribution make ? 
If to your builder you will conduct give, 
A power to choose, to manage, and contrive ; 
Your idol Chance, supposed inert and blind. 
Must be inroird an active conscious mind. 
Did this, your wise and sovereign architect,. 
Design the model, and the world erect? 
Were by her skill the deep foundations laid. 
The globes suspended, and the heavens display'd. 
By what elastic engines did she rear 
The starry roof, and roll the orbs in air? 

On the formation of the, earth reflect ; 
Is this a blind fortuitous effect? 
Did all the grosser atoms, at the call 
Of Chance, file off, to form the ponderous baU« 
And undetermined into order fail ? 
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Did of themselves the' assembled seeds arriye, 
And without art this artful frame contriye ? 
To build the earth, did Chance materials choose. 
And through the parts cementing glue diffuse ; 
Adjust the frontier of the sea and soil. 
Balance and hang in air the finished pile ? 
Ye towering hills, whose snowy peaks arise 
Above the clouds, and winter in the skies ; 
Ye rocks, which on the shores your heads advance ; 
Are you the labour and the care of Chance? 
To draw up stones of such prodigious weight, 
And raise the* amazing heaps to such a height. 
What huge machine, what forceful instrument. 
Did your blind builder of the world invent? 
Could it distinguish, could it wall around 
The damp and dark apartments under ground ; 
With rocky arches vault the hollow caves. 
And form the tracks of subterranean waves ; 
Extend the different mineral veins, and spread 
For rich metallic ores the genial bed ? 

What could prepare the gulfs to entertain 
Between their shores the interposing main ; 
Disjoin the land, the various realms divide. 
And spread with scattered isles the' extended tide? 
Regard the' unnumber'd wonders of the deep. 
Where confluent streams, their race completed, 

sleep : 
Did Chance the compass take, and in the dark 
The wide dimensions of the ocean mark ; 
Then dig the ample cave, and stretch the shores 
Whose winding arms confine the liquid stores, • 
Which, gushing from the mountain to the main. 
Through verdant valleys draw their humid train ? 
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Did it design the deep abyss, and spread 
The ancient waters on their central bed? 
To the wild flood did sovereign Fortune say, 
* Thus far advance, and hear thy billows stay ; 
Be this thy barrier, this enclosing sand 
Thou shall not pass, nor overflow the land V 
And do the waves revere her high command ? 

Did chemic Chance the furnaces prepare. 
Raise all the labour-houses of the air. 
And lay crude vapours in digestion there ; 
Where Nature is employed, with wondrous skill. 
To draw her spirits, and her drops distil ; 
Meteors for various purposes to form. 
The breeze to cheer, to terrify the storm ? 
Did she extend the gloomy clouds on high. 
Where all the' amazing fireworks of the sky 
In unconcocted seeds fermenting lie. 
Till the imprisoned flames are ripe for birth. 
And ruddy bolts, exploded, wound the earth ? 
What ready hand applies the kindled match. 
Which evening trains of unctuous vapours catch? 
Whence shoots with lambent flight the falling star. 
And flames, unhurtful, hovering dance in air? 
What curious loom doesChance by evening spread ? 
With what fine shuttle weave the virgin's thread. 
Which, like the spider's net, hangs on the grassy 

mead? 
Let us the moulds to fashion meteors know, 
How these produce the hail, and those the snow ? 
What gave the exhalations wings to rise. 
To leave their centre, and possess the skies ? 

Let us no longer missive weapons throw. 
But close the fight, and grapple with the foe ; 
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Snlmiit to reason's stiictest test tiieir scheme. 
And by mechanic laws porsoe the huddled finune. 
See, how the' ambitioas architects dengn I 
To rear the world without the Power Dirine, 
As principles^ the great contrivers place 
Unbounded matter in unbounded space : 
' Matter was first, in parts minute, endued 
With various fig;ures, various maipiitnde; 
Some, moving in the spaciftus infinite. 
Describe a line oblique, and some a right; 
For, did not some from a straight course deflect. 
They could not meet, they could no woild eiect: 
While unfatigued firom endless ages past. 
They ranged the dark interminable waste. 
Oft clashing and rencountering in their flight, 
Some atoms leap aside, and some upright; 
They various ways recoil, and swifUy flow 
By mutual repercussions to and firo. 
Till, shuffled and entangled in thdr race. 
They clasp each other with a close embrace ; 
Combined by concourse, mingled and compress'd. 
They grow in bulk, and complicated rest. 
Hence did the world and all its parts arise ! 
Hence the bright sun and stars, andhoice the skies ! 
Hence sprung the air, the ocean, and the earth ! 
And hence all nature had its casual birth !' 
If you demand what wise-directing mind 
The wondrous platform of die world design'd; 
Did range, divide, and in their order place. 
The crude materials of the* nnfashion*d mass; 
Did move, direct, and all the parts control, 
Widi perfect skill, to serve the beauteous whole ; 
Fortune to this high honour they advance. 
And no surveyor want, no guide, but Chance. 
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Lucretian masters, now to make it plaia 
In building worlds how raw you are, and vain ; 
Grant that before this mighty frame was rear'd. 
Before confusion fled, and light' appear'd, 
In the dark void and empty realms of night 
Your restless atoms did pursue their flight ; 
And in their adverse paths, and wild career. 
By chance rencounter, and by chance cohere ; 
Thus clasp'd in strict e&braces, they produce 
Unnumber'd casual forms for difierent use : 
You, who to clearer reason make pretence. 
Of wit refined, and eminent in sense. 
Let us, ye sons of Epicurus, know 
The spring, whence all these various motions flow. 
What vigour push'd primeyal atoms on ? 
Was it a foreign impulse, or their own ? 
If 'twas a foreign delegated force, [course; 

Which moved diose bodies, and controlFd their 
Asserting this, you your own scheme destroy, 
And power divine, to form the world, employ. 
If from a moving principle within 
Your active atoms did their flight begin. 
That spring, that moving principle explain. 
And in the schools unrivalled you shall reign ; 
Declare its nature, and assign its name ; 
For motion, and its cause, are not the same. 

* We know, you ^11 tell us, 'tis impulsive weight. 
Mobility, or power to move innate.' 
Profound solution ! worthy of your schools. 
Where reason in its boasted freedom rules. 
But thus you mock mankind, and language use. 
Not to inform the mind, but to amuse. 
Of motion we the principle demand ; [stand ! 
You say, * Tis power to move ;' and there you 

23. P 
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But is it to explain, to change the name ? 
Is not the doubt in different words the same? 
Do you reveal the spring of motion more. 
By wisely calling that a * moving power/ 
Which we had term'd a * principle' before ? 
The youngest head new-versed in reasoning knows 
That motion must a * power to move' suppose ; 
Which while in vain you labour to unfold^ 
You clearly tell us, that l^cretians hold 
An active spring, a principle approve, 
Distinct from matter, which must matter move. 
Matter, as such, abstracted in the mind, 
We from a power to move divested, find. 
Not more to motion than to rest inclined ; 
The power, which motion does to matter give. 
We therefore most distinct from both conceive ; 
A power to nature given by Nature's Lord, 
When first he spoke the high creating word, 
When for his world materials he prepared. 
And on each part this energy conferred. 

Ye vain philosophers ! presumptuous race ! 
Who would the Great Eternal Mind displace ; 
Take from the world its Maker, and advance 
To his high throne your thoughtless idol Chance: 
Let us the' inquiry by just steps pursue ; 
With motion we your atoms will endue ; 
We ask, when in the spacious, void they stray, 
Why still they beat one track, and move one way? 
Still the same flight why do their parties take ? 
Why this, or that way, no digression make? 

What will to this our Atomists reply I 
They answer, * by an innate gravity 
The ponderous bodies still are downward borne, 
And never upwards of themselves return.' 
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Acute and solid answer ! see a flight. 
Worthy of finest wit, and clearest sight ! 
Do not these wise mechanic masters know. 
That no man can conceive, or high or low. 
Nor find distinction of superior place. 
Or of inferior, in the empfjr space 
XJncircumscribed, and ignorant of bound. 
And where no midst, no centre, can be found I 

Perhaps, your mast^'s doctrine to sustain. 
And matter's downward motion to explain. 
You with this famous Gallic^ friend assert, 
' That is superior, whence your atoms start. 
And that inferior, in the empty space 
To which they all direct their rapid race/ 

Now let us recollect, and what you say 
At large, in one contracted view survey. 
You say, ' your atoms move ;' we ask you, why? 
' Because it is their nature,' you reply. 
But since that native power you never show. 
You only say diey move, because they do; 
But let your atoms move, we bid you say. 
Why they move this, and not a different way 1 
You tell us, 'tis from inbred gravity ; 
That is, you tell us, 'tis you know not why. 
Till what is gravity you let us know. 
By senseless words how can we wiser grow? 
We give you this ingenite, moving force. 
That makes them always downward take their 

course ; 
We then demand, which place inferior is 
Within the spacious unconfined abyss ? 

^ Perhaps De Mazolen, the French translator of Lacretius. 
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You say, ' 'tis that, to which the atoms bend 
Their swift career, for still they must descend ;* 
That is, they downward move, because they down- 
ward tend. 

Let us, Lucretians, now our task pursue. 
And of your scheme remaining wonders view. 
Say, if your atoms of immortal race 
Are equal and commensurate to space ? 
If so, the boundless vast immensi^ 
While thus possessed would full of matter be ; 
For in the vacant (as your schools approve) 
Should finite matter be supposed to move. 
Not knowing how to stop, or where to stay. 
It unobstructed must pursue its way. 
Be lost in void immense, and dissipated stray ; 
The scattering bodies never would combine. 
Nor to compose a world by concourse join. 
But, if all space is full, if all possessed. 
Which supposition you embrace as best. 
Then crowded matter would for ever rest ; 
Nature no change of place had ever seen ; 
Where all is full, no motion can begin ; 
For, if it should, you '\l be compell'd to say. 
Body does body pierce, to force its way ; 
Or unconfined immensity retreats. 
To give your atoms room to change their seats. 
And here with us Lucretius does agree. 
That, if some place from matter be not free. 
In plenitude no motion could commence. 
All would be stagnate in the vast immense. 

If it be said, small parts of empty space 
Are interspersed, through all the spreading mass, 
3y which some bodies give to others place; 
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Then matter, you must grant, would finite be, 
And stretch unequal to immensity; 
And then, as Epicurus judges right. 
It would for ever take a useless flight. 
Lost in expansion void and infinite. . 
Besides, allowing through the' extended whole 
Small scattered spaces not of body i^ll. 
Then matter, you Lucretians must agree. 
Has not existence from necessity ; 
Por, if its being necessary were. 
Why are some parts of space from matter clear? 
Why does it here exist, and why not there ? 

Lucretians, now, which side you please, embrace : 
If in your void you finite substance place, 
Tis dissipated through the' immense abyss. 
And you to form the world materials miss ; 
You 'II not the progress of your atoms stay. 
Nor to collect the vagrants find a way. 
Thus too your master s scheme will be destroy*d. 
Who, wholly to possess the boundless void. 
No less than matter infinite employ'd. 
If you, in honour to your founder's skill, 
The boundless void with boundless substance fill. 
Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll 
Through space, of matter so completely full? 
The force this single reason does exert. 
Will the foundations of your scheme subvert: 
Nor were it needful to pursue the blow. 
Or form a fresh attack, unless to show 
How slight your works in every quarter are, i 
How ill your huddled sentiments cohere. 

Be this, O Greece, thy everlasting shame. 
That thoughtless Epicurus raised a name. 
Who built by artless chance this mighty frame. 

p2 
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Could one whose wit such narrow limits bounds 
Natore, thy depths unfathomable sound? 
Of his sagadous thoughts to giye a part. 
Does not this wise philosopher assert 
The radiant sun 's extinguish'd every night. 
And every mom, rekindled, darts his light? 
That the vast orb, which casts so far his beams. 
Is such, or not much bigger than he seems ? 
That the dimensions of his glorious face 
Two geometric feet do scarce surpass? 
Does he not make the fickle winds convey 
The sun revolving through his crooked way ? 
3ut, since his school has gain'd such spreading 

fame. 
And modem wits his master-skill proclaim ; 
Let us yet further carry this debate. 
And, as you ask, confer on matter weight. 
To make it move within the vast abyss. 
And downward too, even where no downward is. 
If this be trae, as you Lucretians say 
That atoms wing with equal speed their way. 
Then how <^uld this that atom overtake ? 
How could they clash, and how collisions make ? 
If in a line oblique your bodies rove. 
Or in a perpendicular they move. 
If some advance not slower in their race. 
And some more swift should not pursue the chase. 
How could they be entangled, how embrace? 
Tis demonstration, 'tis meridian light. 
Those bodies ne'er could justle, ne'er could fight; 
Nor by their mutual schocks be raffled in their, 

flight. 
Since matter of a greater magnitude 
Must be with greater gravity endued. 
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Thea the minutest parts must still proceed 
With less, the greater with the greater speed. 
Hence your first bodies, which the smallest are. 
On which the swiftest motion you confer. 
Must be contented with the slowest pace. 
And yield to matter of more bulk the race. 

How wondrous little must those atoms be. 
Which you endow with such velocity ! 
Minute beyond conception, when we find 
Bodies so small, where many are combined ! 
How many various figures must we take. 
What numerous complications use, to make 
Some compound things, so small of magnitude. 
That all our senses they with ease elude ! 

light exhalations, that from earth arise. 
Attracted by the sun-beams through the skies. 
Which the mysterious seeds of thunder bear, 
Of winds, and all the meteors of the air ; 
Though they around us take their constant flight. 
Their little size escapes the sharpest sight. 
The fragrant vapours breathed from rich perfumes. 
From Indian spices, and Arabian gums. 
Though many years they flow, will scarce abate 
The odoriferous body's bulk or weight. 

Though antimonial cups, prepared with art. 
Their force to wine through ages should impart ; 
This dissipation, this profuse expense, [mense. 
Nor shrinks their size, nor wastes their stores im- 
The powder which destructive guns explode. 
And by its force their hollow wombs unload. 
When rarefied of space, possesses more. 
Five hundred times, than what it fill'd before. 
The seeds of fem> which, by prolific heat 
Cheer*d and unfolded, form a plant so great, 
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Are less a thousand times than what the eye 
Can unassisted hy the tube descry. 
By glasses aided, we in liquor see 
Some liying things minute to that degree, 
That a prodigious Ihimber must uBite» 
To make the smallest object of the sight. . 

How little bodies must the light compound, 
Which by your masters is corporeal own'd : 
Since the yast deluge of refulgent rays. 
Which in a day the sun a thousand ways 
Through hb wide empire lavishly conveys. 
Were they collected in one solid mass. 
Might not in weight a single drachm surpass ! 

At least those atoms wondrous small must be, 
Small to an unconceivable degree ; 
Since though these radiant spoils, dispersed in air, 
Do ne'er return, and ne'er the sun repair. 
Yet the bright orb, whence still new torrents flow. 
Does no apparent loss, no diminution know, 
JN'ow, curious wits, who nature's work inspect 
With rapture, with astonishment reflect 
On the small size o^ atoms, which unite 
To make the smallest particle of light ! 
Then how minute primeval atoms are. 
From this account Lucretians may infer : 
Yet they on these, vrithout regard to right. 
Confer the honour of the quickest flight. 

Within the void, with what a swift career 
Your rapid matter moves, will thus appear. 
That all mix*d bodies are in speed outdone 
By your first atoms, you with ease will own ; 
For compound beingpi can no motion have. 
But what their first constituent atoms gave : 
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Then your primeyal substances exceed 
The swiflt-wing*d wind, or swifter light, in speed. 
How soon the sunbeams at the morning's birth 
Leap down from heaven, and light upon the earth ! 
Prodigious flight ! they in few moments pass 
The vasi etherial interposing space. 
Should you enjoin a rock so hard a task. 
It would more years, than light will minutes, ask. 
One atom then (so you '11 be forced to say) 
Must rocks and hills and the whole globe outweigh ; 
Since it exceeds them by its swifter flight, 
And swifter motion springs from greater weight. 

If Nature's rule your atoms do enjoin 
To move directly downward in a line ; 
Say, how can any from that path decUne ? 
The* inclining motion then, which you suppose. 
Whence the first concourse of your atoips rose. 
Must the great maxim of your schools subvert. 
Which still, with one confederate voice, assert 
That matter by necessity descends 
In lines direct, yet part obliquely tends. 
And thus your matter, by its native force. 
To diflferent points would steer a different course ; 
Determined by the same impulsive weight. 
Move in a line oblique, and in a straight. 

To heal your system's deep and ghastly wound. 
Which this objection gives, Lucretius found 
A method ; who a motion did invent, 
' Not straight entirely, nor entirely bent. 
Which forms a line to crooked somewhat like. 
Slanting almost, and, as it were, oblique.* 
Who does not now this wondrous bard adore ? 
See reason's conquering light, and wit's resistless 
power? 
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If atoms,- after their eternal dance. 
Into this beauteous fabric leap'd by chance ; 
If they combined by casual concourse ; say. 
What, in a free and unobstructed way. 
Did in a fiiU career your atoms stay? 
What mounds, what force, when rushing^om the 

h^g^t 
Of space immense, could stop them in their flight? 
Why in their road did they not forward pass? 
But say, where now we find the settled mass. 
Why did they cease from moving in despite 
Of Iheir own nature, and impelling weight? 
Had the wise troops sagaci^ to know. 
That, there arrived, they should no further go ? 
That, in this point of all the spacious void. 
To form a world they were to be employ'd? 
Did they, in prospect of so great a good. 
In this one place c^ all the Uquid road. 
All their encumbeiing gravity unload? 
Fatigued, and spent with labour infinite. 
Did they grow torpid, and unapt for flight? 
Or, in the* embrace and downy lap of air 
Lnll'd and enchanted, did they settle there? 

Grant in this single place by chance they met. 
That there by chance they did their weight forget ; 
It happened there they formed a mighty mass. 
Where yet no order, no distinctioil, was : 
Let this be so ; we ask yon to e:q>lain 
The wondrous power that did the parts sustain. 
For still their nature and th&r weight remain. 
What from descent should ponderous matter stay. 
When no more ponderous matter stops its way? 
Can aify columns prop the mighty bidl. 
Its pressure balance, and prevent its frdl? 
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And after this remains a mighty task. 
Which more than human skill and power will ask. 
The strong mysterious cements to unfold. 
Which atoms strictly complicated hold. 

But let us leave the heap in air's embrace, 
To rest iipmoved within the empty space. 
Which knows no height, or depth, or middle place ; 
Tell, how you build the chambers of the sky, 
Extend the spheres, and hang the orbs on high ? 
You say when matter first began to fall. 
And settle into this terrestrial ball, 
Press'd from the earth thin exhalations rose. 
Vapours and steams, materials to compose 
The spacious regions of the liquid air. 
The heavens, and all the luminaries there : 
These vapours soon (miraculous event !) 
ShuiRed by chance^ and mix'd by accident. 
Into such ranks and beauteous order fell, 
As no effect of wisdom can excel. 
Hence did the planets, hung in ether, stray I 
Hence rose the stars, and hence the milky way ! 
Henc6 did the sun along the skies advance ! 
The source of day, but sprung from night and chance! 

But who can show the legends, that record 
More idle tales, or fable so absurd ? 
Does not your scheme affiront even vulgar sense; 
That spheres of such a vast circumference. 
That all the orbs, which in the regions roll, 
Sti'etching from east to west, from pole to pole. 
Should their constructure, and their beauty, owe 
To vapours press'd from this poor ball below I 
From this small heap could exhalations rise 
Enough, and fit, to spread and vault the skies? 
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Lucretius thus the manner has displayed 
How meteors, not how heavenly globes, are made. 
But grant the steams, which by expression rose. 
Did all the spheres and every orb compose ; 
Since their ingenite gpravity remains, 
"What girder binds, what prop the frame sustains ? 
The sun*s bright beams, which you of matter make, 
From heaven their downward flight perpetual take : . 
Why does not then his body, which outweighs 
By infinite degrees his golden rays. 
By its own force precipitated hX\, 
And hide in ruins this terrestrial ball ? 
Can air, unable to sustain the light. 
Support the sun of such superior weight ; 
And all the ponderous heavenly orbs suspend 
Against thdr nature, which does downwutl teed? 
Tell, wise Lucretius, tell the secret art, 
Which keeps the heavens and earth so long apart. 
Thus too the air,press'd from this mass, you say, 
Between the earth and skies expanded lay ; 
Not with intention that the solar light 
Through the thin gulf might take an easy flight; 
Or, that with nitrous food it should inspire 
The breathing lungs, and feed the vital fire; 
But mere contingence did the gulf extend. 
Regardless of convenience, use, or end. 
Now, vaunting poet ! should it be confess'd. 
That from the earth the air is thus express'd ; 
Since things by heavier things are upward thrown. 
Which tend with stronger gravitation down ; 
Why are the sun, and the fair orbs of light. 
All which BO far exceed the air in weight. 
Hung from the centre at a greater height! 
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Why do not these their nature's law obey. 
Rush from above, and near the centre stay. 
And make all lighter bodies give them way ? 
Tell us, Lucretius, why they ne'er pursue 
This natural bent, and this undoubted due? 
Since to the earth you give the middle place. 
To which all heavy things direct their race ; 
If nothing does obstruct, by certain fate 
Things would in order of their different weight 
Lie round the earth, and inake one mighty heap ; 
They would their place, as different strata, keep. 
Nor would the air, or interceding sky. 
Between the distant orbs and worlds divided lie ; 
Ether and air would claim the highest place. 
The stars and planets would the earth embrace. 
As now the ocean floats upon its face. 
In vain you labour by mechanic rules. 
In vain exhaust the reason of your schools. 
These questions to resolve, and to explain 
How separate worlds were made, and separate still 
remain. 

Since to your uncompounded atoms you 
Figures in number infinite allow. 
Prom which, by various combination, springs 
This unconfined diversity of things? 
Are not, in this, design and counsel clear? 
Does not the wise Artificer appear. 
Who the corporeal particles endued 
With different shape, and different magnitude. 
That from their mixtures all things might have birth , 
In the wide sea, and air, and heaven, and earth ? 
To all these figures of distinguished kind. 
And different sizes, are not ends assigned ? 

23. Q 
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Then own their Cause did act with wise intent, 
Which did those sizes square, and every shape 
invent. 

When atoms first the world began to frame. 
Is it not strange that every number came 
Of such a figure, and of such a size, 
As served to ipund the earth, and spread the skies] 
Had they not met in such proportion, were 
Their form and number not as now they are. 
In a rude mass they had confusedly join'd. 
Not in a finish'd world, like this, combined. 
Did these assembled substances reflect, 
That here a beauteous frame they must erect? 
Did they a general council wisely call. 
To lay die platform of each mighty ball: 
To settle prudent rules, and orders make. 
In rearing worlds, what methods they should take? 
To every atom was his task enjoin'd ? 
His post, and fellow-labourers, assigned? 
Did they consent what parts they should compose ; 
That these should ether make, or water those ? 
Thatsome should be the moon, and some the earth? 
Those give the sun, and these the planets birth? 
If all these noble worlds were undesign'd, 
And carried on without a conscious mind ; 
Oh, happy accident ! auspicious chance ! 
That in such order made the work advance ! 
At length to such admired perfection brought 
The finished structure, as it had been wrought 
With art transcendent and consummate thought! 

Since 'tis an outrage done to common sense 
To fix a central point in space immense ; 
Why is a middle to the earth assigned. 
To which your ponderous bodies are inclined? 
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Besides, reflect how this terrestrial mass 
Does the whole sea a thousand times surpass ; 
Which in a line, if drawn directly down, 
More than a mile in depth is rarely known* 
Now, if by chance more watery atoms came 
Than earthy, to compose this wondrous frame ; 
Or had they both in equal number met, [fit; 

Which might as well hare been,had chance thought 
Or if the watery (we no further press) 
Were but an hundred times in number less ; 
This globe had lain, if not a general flood. 
At least a fen, a mass of ooze and mud. 
With no rich fruit, or verdant beauty, bless'd. 
Wild and unpeopled, or by man or beast. 

Who will our orb's unequal face explain. 
Which Epicurus made all smooth and plain 1 
How did thy rocks, O earth! thy hills, arise? 
How did thy giant sons invade the skies ] 
Lucretius, ' that it happened thus,' replies. 

Now give us leave, great poet, to demand. 
How the capacious hollow in the land 
Was first produced, with ease to entertain 
All the assembled waters of the main I 
When earth was made, this hollow for the sea 
Was form'd; but how it happened so to bel 
' It on a time fell out, that every wave 
Forsook the earth, and fiil'd the mighty cave, 
Which happen'd opportunely to be there 
Where now their heads the rolling billowy rear. 
It then fell out, that stones did rocks compose. 
That vales subsided, and that hills arose. 
Tlius the formation of the world you know ; 
So all events fell out, and all things happen'd so.' 
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Can tales more senseless, ludicrous, and rafai. 
By winter-fires old nurses entertain t 
Does this unfold how all tilings first were made. 
Without dirine'and supernatural aidi 
His penetration has Lucretius shown. 
By saying things proceed from chance alone. 
As their efficient cause, that is, from none ? 
Butletyour troops,which ranged the plains of night. 
And through the vacant wing'd their careless flight. 
The high command of ruling Chance obey ; 
Unguided and unconscious of the way. 
Let them advance to one determined place, 
Prescribed by chance, in all the* unmeasuf d space ; 
Their proper stations undirected find. 
To form a world that never was design'd; 
Let all the rolling globes, and spacious skies. 
From happy hits of heedless atoms rise ; 
Be thus the earth's unmoved foundations laid, 
Thus the thin regions of the air displayed; 
Chance shall the planets in their place suspend. 
Between these worlds the* etherial plains extend; 
Direct the sun to that convenient seat. 
Whence he displays his lustre and his heat — 
This labour, all this progress, is in vain. 
Unless the orbs their various motions gain: 
Por let the sun in buoyant ether float. 
Nor nearer to the earth, nor more remote; 
Yet did his orb unmoved its beams difliise. 
He'd sure destruction to the earth produce ; 
One half for heat, and one for cold, would pray; 
This would abhor the night, and that the day : 
Did he not yearly through the zodiac pass. 
Were he not constant to hb daily race. 
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He would not, by alternate shade and light, 
Produce the needfiil change of-day and night : 
Nor would the various seasons of the year. 
By turns revolving, rise and disappear. 
Now can judicious atomists conceive. 
Chance to the sun could this just impulse give, 
By which the source of day so swiftly flies. 
His stages keeps, and traverses the skies I 

We ask you, whence these constant motions flow? 
Will learned heads reply, ' they happened soT 
You say, the solar orb, first moved by chance. 
Does north and south, and east and west, advance ! 
We ask, why first in these determined ways 
He chose to move? Why thence he never strays? 
Why did he ne'er, since time began, decline 
His round diurnal, or his annual line ? 
So steadily does fickle fortune steer 
The' obedient orb, that it should never err ; 
Should never start aside, and never stray ; 
Never in pathless ether miss his way ? 
Why does he ne'er beyond the tropics go ? 
Why still revolve? why travel to and fro? 
Will it a wise philosopher content. 
To say these motions came by accident. 
That all is undesigned, fortuitous event? 
But if the sluggish sun you 11 not disturb. 
But motion give to this terrestrial orb ; 
Still of the earth we the same question ask. 
Which to explain, you have as hard a task. 

Can Chance this frame, these artful scenes erect. 
Which knows not works less artful to effect? 
Did it mechanic engines e'er produce, 
A globe or tube of astronomic use? 

Q2 
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Why do not yesteb, biult and rigged by dumce. 

Drawn in long order, on the Inllowa dancel 

Might not the Sovereign Cause widi greater ease 

A navy boild, than make the winds and seas? 

Let atoms once the form of letters take 

By chance, and let those huddled letters make 

A finished poem by a lucky hit. 

Such as the Grecian, or the Mantoan, writ; 

llien we 11 embrace the doctrines you advance. 

And yield the world's fair poem made by Chance. 
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BOOK V. 



The introdociioD. A description of the oalamitoos utate of 
maokiDd, bj reason of innomerable woes and safferings 
to whiob they are obnoxioas. Diseases of the body. 
Trouble and grief of mind. Violence and oppression. 
The Ticissitade of hnman affairs, and the certain prospect 
of death. Whence it appears that it snits the state of 
mankiodf and therefore is desirable, there should be a 
God. Arguments against the Fatalists, who assert the 
eternity of the world. There must be granted some self- 
existent and independent being. The corporeal world 
cannot be that being : proved from its motabilitj, and the 
variety of forms rising and disappearing in the several 
parts of nature ; from the possibility of conceiving, with- 
out any consequent contradiction, less or more parts in 
the world, than are actually existent ; from the possibility 
etf plants and animals having had different shapes, and 
limbs, from what they now have. The pretended fatal 
chain of things not self-existent and independent ; because 

' all its links or parts are dependent, and obnoxious to cor- 
ruption. Fate, a word without sense or meaning. Two 
more arguments against the eternity of the woild, from 
the contemplation of the light of the sun, and of motion. 
Aristotle's scheme considered and confuted. 



Ah, hapless mortal man! ah, rigid fate! 
What cares attend our short, uncertain state! 
How wide a front, how deep and black a rear. 
What sad varieties of grief and fear, 
Drawn in array, exert their fatal rage. 
And gall obnoxious life through every stage, 
From infancy to youth, from youth to age ! 
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Who can compile a roll of all our woes ? 
Our friends are faithless, and sincere our foes ; 
The poisoned arrows of an envious tongue^ 
Improve our errors, and our virtues wrong; 
The* oppressor now with arbitrary might 
Tramples on law, and robs us of our right; 
Dangers unseen on every side invade, 
'And snares o'er all the' unfaithful ground are laid. 

Oft wounds from foreign violence we feel. 
Now from the ruffian's, now the warrior's steel: 
By bruises or by labour we are pain'd ; 
A bone disjointed, or a sinew strain*d ; 
Now festering sores afflict our tortured limbs: 
Now to the yielding heart the gangrene climbs. 

Acute distempers fierce our veins assail. 
Rush on with fury, and by storm prevail ; 
Others with thrift dispense their stores of grief. 
And by the sap prolong the siege of life ; 
TVhile to the grave we for deliverance cry. 
And, promised still, are still denied to die. 
See colic, gout, and stone, a cruel train. 
Opposed by all the healing race in vain; 
Their various racks and lingering plagues employ, 
Relieve each other, and by turns annoy. 
And, tyrant-like, torAient, but not destroy. 
We noxious insects in our bowels feed, ' 
Engender deaths, and dark destruction breed. 
The spleen with sullen vapours clouds the brain. 
And binds the spirits in its heavy chain : 
Howe'er the cause fantastic ipay appear. 
The' effect is real, and the pain sincere. 
Hydropic wretches by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more they waste away ; 
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By their own ruins they augmented lie, 
With thirst and heat amidst a deluge firy : 
And while in floods of water these expire. 
More scorching perish by the fever's fire ; 
Stretch'd on our downy, yet uneasy beds, 
We change our pillows, and we raise our heads ; 
From side to side in yain for rest we turn. 
With cold we shiver, or with heat we bum ; 
Of night impatient, we demand the day: 
The day arrives, and for the night we pray^ 
The night and day successive come and go, 
Our lasting pains no interruption know. 

Since man is bom to so much woe and care. 
Must still new terrors dread, new sorrows bear ; 
Does it not suit the state of humankind. 
There should preside a good Almighty Mind ; 
A Cause Supreme, that might all nature steer. 
Avert our danger, and prevent our fear; 
Who, when implored, might timely succour give. 
Solace our anguish, and our wants relieve ; 
Father of comfort, might our souls sustain. 
When press'd with grief, and mitigate our pain ? 

Tis certain something from all ages pass'd 
Without beginning was, and still will last ; 
For if of time one period e'er had been 
When nothing was, then nothing could begin. 
That things should to themselves a being give. 
Reluctant reason never can conceive. 
If you affirm, effects themselves produce. 
You shock the mind and contradiction choose; 
For they, 'tis clear, must act and move, before 
Thej were in being, or had motive power ; 
As active causes must of right at once 
Existence claim, and as effects renounee. 
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Then something is, which no beginning had, 
A icauseless cause, or nothing could be made, 
Which must by pure necessity exist. 
And whose duration nothing can resist. 

Let us inquire, and search by due degrees. 
What, who, this self-existent being is ! 

^Should this material world's capacious frame 
Uncaused and independent being claim ; 
It would, thus form'd and fashion'd as we see. 
Derive existence from necessity. 
And then to ages unconfined must last. 
Without the least diversity or waste. 
Necessity, view'd with attentive tliougfat. 
Does plain impossibility denote. 
That things should not exist, which actual are. 
Or in another shape or different modes appear. 

But see in all corporeal nature's scene. 
What changes, what diversities, have been ! 
Matter not long the same appearance makes. 
But shifts her old, and -a new figure takes : 
If now she lies in winter's rigid arms, 
Dishonour'd and despoil'd of all her charms. 
Soft vernal airs will loose the' unkind embrace. 
And genial dews renew her wither'd face ; 
Like fabled nymphs transformed, she 's now a tree, 
Now weeps into a flood, and streaming seeks the 
She's now a gaudy fly, before a worm, [sea. 

Below a vapour, and above a storm ; 
This ooze was late a monster of the main, 
That turf a lowing grazer of the plain, 
A lion this did o'er the forest reign. 
Regard that fair, that branching laurel plant. 
Behold that lovely blushing amarant; 
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One might have William's broken frame assumed. 
And one from bright Maria's dust have bloom'd. 
These shifting scenes, these quick rotations, show 
Things from necessity could never flow, [owe. 
But must to mind and choice precarious being 

Let us suppose, that Nature ever was 
Without beginning, and without a cause ; 
As her first order, disposition, frame, 
Must then subsist unchangeably the same ; 
So must our mind prono.unce, it would not be 
Within the reach of possibility, 
That e'er the world a being could have had 
Different from what it is, or could be made 
Of more or less, or other parts than those 
Which the corporeal universe compose. 
Now, Fatalist, we ask, if those subvert 
Reason's estabUsh'd maxims, who assert 
That we the world's existence may conceive. 
Though we one atom out of Nature leave ; 
Though some one wandering orb, or twinkling star. 
Were absent from the heavens, which now is there ; 
Though some one kind of plant, or fly, or worm, 
No being had, or had another's form ? 
And might not other animals arise. 
Of different figure, and of different size ? 
In the wide womb of possibility 
Lie many things, which ne'er may actual be ; 
And more productions of a various kind 
Will cause no contradiction in the mind. 
'Tis possible the things in Nature found. 
Might different forms anddifferent parts have own'd: 
The boar might wear a trunk, the wolf a horn. 
The peacock's train the bittern might adorn ; 
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Strong tusks might in the horsd's mouth have grown, 
And lions might have spots, and leopards none. 

But, if the worl^ knows no superior cause, ' 
Obeys no sovereign's arbitrary laws; 
If absolute necessity maintains 
Of causes and effects the fatal chains : 
What could one motion stop, change one event? 
It would transcend the wide, the vast extent. 
The utmost stretch of possibility. 
That things, from what they are, should disagree. 

If, to elude this reasoning, you reply, 
* Things what they are, are by necessity ; 
Which never else so aptly could conspire 
To serve the whole, and Nature's ends acquire ; 
To form the beauty, order, harmony. 
Which we through all the works of Nature see :' 
Ready we this assertion will allow. 
For what can more exalted wisdom show ? 
With zeal we this necessity defend. 
Of means directed to their useful end : 
But 'tis not that which fatalists intend, 
Nor that which we oppose in this debate. 
An uncontroU'd necessity of fate. 
Which all things blindly does and must produce, 
Unconscious of their goodness and their use. 
Which cannot ends design, nor means convenient 
choose. 

If you persist, and fondly will maintain 
Of causes and effects an endles/s train; 
That this successive series still has been. 
Will never cease, and never did begin ; 
That things did always, as they do, proceed. 
And no first Cause, no wise Director^ need: 
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Say, if no links of all your fatal dhain 
Free from corruption, and unchanged^ remain ; 
If of the whole each part in time arose^ 
And to a cause its borrowed being owes ; 
How then the whole can independent be ? 
How have a being from necessity ? 
Is not the whole, ye learned heads, the same 
With all the parts, and different but in name ? 
Could e'er that whole the least perfection show 
Which from the parts, that form it, did not jQow^ 
Then, tell us, can it from its parts derive. 
What in themselves those parts had not to give? 

Further, to clear the subject in debate. 
Inform us, what you understand by Fate^ 
Have you a just idea in the mind 
Of this great cause of things by you assign'd ? 
If you the order and dependance mean. 
By which effects upon llieir causes lean, 
The long succession of the* efficient train. 
And firm coherence of the' extended chain ; 
Then fate is nothing but a mode of things. 
Which from continued ifevolution springs ; 
A pure relation and a mere respect 
Between the cause effective and the' effect* 
If causes and effects themselves are that 
Which your clear-sighted schools intend by fate ; 
Then fate by no idea can be known, 
'Tis one thing only, as a heap is one : 
You no distinguish'd being by it mean. 
But all the* effects and causes that have been. 
If you assert, that each sufficient cause 
Must act by fix'ii inevitable laws ; 
If you affirm this necessary state. 
And jtell us this necessity is fate ; 

23. R 
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When will you bless the world with light to see 
The spring and source of this necessity ? 
Say, what did so dispose, so things ordain. 
To form the tinks of all the casual chain. 
That Nature by inevitable force 
Should run one ring, and keep one steady course? 
That things must needs in one set order flow. 
And all events must happen as they do ? 
Can you no proof of your assertion find ? 
Produce no reason to convince the mind. 
That nature this determined way must go ? 
Are all things thus, because they must be so ? 
We grant with ease, there is necessity. 
The Source of things should self-existent be. 
But then he *s not a necessary cause ; 
He freely acts by arbitrary laws : 
He gave to beings motive-energy. 
And active things to passive did apply ; 
In such wise order all things did dispose. 
That of events necessity arose : 
Without his aid, say,, how will you maintain 
Your fatal link of causes ? Hence 'tis plain. 
While the word Fate you thus affect to use. 
You coin a senseless term, the' unwary to amuse. 
You, who assert the world did ne'er commence. 
Prepare against this reasoning your defence. 
If solar beams, which through the' expansion dart. 
Corporeal are, as learned schools assert ; 
Since still they flow, and no supply repays 
The lavish sun his dissipated rays ; 
Grant, that his radiant orb did ne'er begin. 
And that his motions have eternat been ; 
Then, by eternal, infinite expense. 
By unrecruited waste;, and spoils immense. 
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By certain fate to slow destruction doomed. 
His glorious stock long since had been consumed ; 
Of light unthrifty, and profuse of day, 
The ruined globe had spent his latest ray. 
Dispersed in beams eternally displayed, 
Hadlostin ether roam'd, and loose in atoms stray'd. 

Grant, that a grain of matter would outweigh 
The light the sun dispenses in a day 
Through all the stages of his heavenly way ; 
That in a year the golden torrents, sent 
From the bright source, its losses scarce augpnent : 
Yet without end if you the waste repeat, 
The' eternal loss grows infinitely great. 
Then, should the sun of finite bulk sustain 
In every age the loss but of a grain ; 
If we suppose those ages infinite. 
Could there remain one particle of light? 
' Reflect, that motion must abate its force. 
As more or less obstructed in its course ; 
That all the heavenly orbs, while turning round. 
Have some resistance from the medium found : 
Be that resistance ne'er so faint and weak. 
If 'tis eternal, 'twill all motion break; 
If in each age you grant the least decrease. 
By infinite succession it must cease. 
Hence, if the orbs have still resisted been 
By air, or Ught, or ether, ne'er so thin ; 
Long since their motion must have been suppress'd. 
The stars had stood, the sun had lain at rest; 
So vain, so wild a scheme, you fataUsts have dress'd. 

Let us the wise positions now survey 
Of Aristotle's school, who 's pleased to say— - 
* Nothing can move itself, no inward power 
To any being motion can procure. 
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Whate'er is moved, its motion must derive 
From something else, which must an impulse give 
And yet no being motion could begin ; 
Else motion might not have eternal been/ 
That matter never did begin to move. 
But in the' immense from endless ages strove. 
The Stagyrite thus undertakes to prove : 
He says, * of motion time the measure is ; 
Then that 's eternal too, as well as this. 
Motion through ages without limit flows. 
Since time, its measure, no beginning knows.' 
This feeble base upholds our author's hopes^ 
And all his mighty superstructure propsl 
On this he all his towering fabric rears. 
Sequel on sequel heaps, to reach the spheres. 
But if this definition you deny 
Of time, on which his building does rely. 
You bring his lofty Babel from the sky : 
A thousand fine deductions you confound. 
Scatter his waste philosophy around. 
And level all his structure with the ground. 

We then this definition thus defeat : 
Time is no measure, which can motion meet ; 
For men of reasoning faculties will see, 
That time can nothing but duration be . 
Of beings ; and duration can suggest 
Nothing or of their motion, or their rest ; 
Only prolonged existence it implies. 
Whether the thing is moved, or quiet lies. 
This single blow will all the pile subvert. 
So proudly raised, but with so Uttle art. 

But, since the Author has such fame acquired, 
And as a god of science been admired. 
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A stricter view we 'U of his system take, 
And of the parts a short examen make. 
Let us observe, what light his scheme a£fords, 
His undigested heap of doubtful words. 
Great Stagyrite, the lost inquirer show 
The spring whence motion did for ever flow ; 
Since nothing of itself e'er moves or strives. 
Tell what begins, what the first impulse gives. 

Hear how the man, who 'all in fame surmounts. 
For motion's spring and principle accounts. 
To his supreme, unmoved, unactive God, . 
He the first sphere appoints, a bless'd abode ; 
Who sits supinely on his azure throne. 
In contemplation of himself alone ; 
Is wholly mindless of the world, and void 
Of providential care, and unemployed. 
To all the spheres inferior are assign'd 
Gods subaltern, and of inferior kind : 
On these he self-existence does confer. 
Who, as the God supreme, eternal are ; 
With admiration moved, and ardent love. 
They all their spheres around in order move ; 
And from these heavenly revolutions flow 
All motions, which are found in things below. 

If you demand by what impulsive force 
The under-gods begin their circling course : 
He says, ' as things desirable excite 
Desire, and objects move the appetite ; 
So his first God, by kindling ardent love. 
Does all the gods in seats inferior move ! 
Thus moved, they move around their mighty 
With their refulgent equipage of stars; [spheres. 
From sphere to sphere communicate the dance. 
Whence all in heavenly harmony advance ; 

r2 
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And from this motion propagated rise 

AU motions in the earUi^ and air, and skies.' 

And thus by learned Aristotle's mind 
All things were form'd, yel nothing was designed. 
He owns no choice, no arbitrary will. 
No artist's hand, and no exerted skill ; 
All motion flows from necessary fate. 
Which nothing does resist, or can abate ; 
Things sink and rise, a being lose or gain 
In a coherent, undissolving chain 
Of causes and efiects, which nature's course sustain. 
The' unmoveable Supreme the rest does move. 
As proper objects raise desire and love ; 
They, moved without their choice, without consent. 
Move alt their spheres around without intent; 
Whate'er he calls his moving cai|se, to choose 
He gives that cause no power, or to refuse. 
And thus from fate all artful order springs. 
This rear'd the world, thjs is the rise of things, 

Now give u SI leave to ask, great Stagyrite, 
How the first God the' inferior does excite 1 
Of his own substance does he part^ convey. 
Whose motive-fore^ the under^gods obey 1 
If so, he may be changed, he may decay. 
But if by steadfast gazing they are moved. 
And admiration of the object loved ; 
If those belpw their motive force acquire 
From the strong impulse of divine desire ; 
Tell us, what gpod your God Supreme, can grant, 
Which those beneath, to make them happy, want. 
Jf jBidmiration of tl^e God supreme, 

Aridheavenlyrapturies,should their breasts inflame. 
Is that of motion a resistless cause. 

Of motion constant tp eternal laws ? 
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Might not each second god inactive lie 

On his blue sphere, and fix his ravish'd eye 

On the Supreme Unmoreable, and ne'er 

Be forced to roll around his solid sphere ? 

Say 9 how could wonder drive them from their place ? 

How in a circle make them run their race ? 

How keep them steady in one certain pace ? 

He this a fundamental mavim lays, 
That nature wisely acts in all her ways ; 
That she pursues the things which most conduce 
To order, beauty, decency, and use. 
Who can to reason this afiront endure ? 
Should it derision cause, or anger more. 
To hear a deep philosopher assert 
That nature, not endued with skill or art. 
Of liberty of choice, of reason void. 
Still wisely acts, wherever she's employed t 
Can actions be denominated wise. 
Which from a brute necessity arise. 
Which the blind agent never did intend. 
The means unchosen, and unknown the end ^ 

On this be laid the stress of this debate ; 
What wisely acts can never act by fate. 
The means and end must first be understood ; 
The means, as proper ; and the end, as good ; 
The act must be exerted with intent. 
By using means to gain the wish'd eveift. 
But can a senseless and unconscious cause. 
By for^ig^ impulse moved, and fatal laws. 
This thing as good, and that as fit, respect, 
Design the end, and then the means elect? 
Nature, you grant, can no event intend. 
Yet that she acts with prudence you pretend i 
So Nature wisely acts, yet acts without an end ! 
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Yet while this prince of science does declare 
That means or ends were never Nature's care ; 
That things which seem ¥dth perfect art contriyedj 
By the resistless force of fate arrived ; 
This cautious master, to secure his fame. 
And 'scape the atheist's ignominious name. 
Did to his gods of all degrees allow 
Counsel, design, and power to choose and know. 
Yet, since he's pleased so plainly to assert. 
His gods no act of reasoning power exert. 
No mark of choice, or arbitrary will. 
Employed no prudence, and express'd no skill. 
In making or directing Nature's firame. 
Which from his fette inevitable came ; 
These gods must, as to us, be brute and blind. 
And as unuseful as if void of mind ; 
Acting without intent, or care, or aim. 
Can they our prayer regard, or praises claim ? 
Of all the irretigious in debate. 
This shameful error is the common fate ; 
That though they canuQt but distinctly see 
In Nature's works, and whole economy. 
Design and judgment in a high degree ; 
This judgment, this design, they ne'er allow 
Do from a cause endued with reason flow. 
The art they grant, the' artificer reject. 
The structure own, and not the architect ; 
That unwise Nature all things wisely makes. 
And prudent measures without prudence takes. 

Grant that their admiration and their love 
Of the first God may all the' inferior move ; 
Grant, too, that no necessity appears. 
That, with their rapture moved, they move their 
spheres : 
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These questions let the Stagyrite resolve. 
Why they at all, why in this way revolve ? 
Declare by what oepessity cpntroU'd, 
In one determined manner they are rolFd 1 
Why is their swift rotation west and east, 
Rather than north and south, or east and w^st? 
Why do not all the' inferior spheres obey 
The highest sphere's inevitable sway ? 
Tell us, if all celestial motions rise 
From revolutions of the starry skies. 
Whence of the orbs the various motions come ? 
Why some the general road pursue ; and some 
In ether stray, and disobedient roam ? 
If yoiirs the source of motion is, declare 
Why this is fix'd, and that a wandering star? 
Tell by what fate, by what resistless force. 
This orb has one, and that another course ? 
How does the learned Greek the cause unfold 
With equal swiftness why the sun is roU'd 
Still ^ast and west, to mark the night and day ? 
To form the year, why through the' ecliptic way? 
What magic, what necessity, confines 
The solar orb between the tropic lines ? 
What charms in those enchanted circles dwell, ^ 
That with controlling power the sun repel ? 
The Stagyrite to this no answer, makes ; 
Of the vast globe so little thought he takes. 
That he to solve these questions never strives, 
No cftuse or of its place or motion gives. 

But further yet, applauded Greek, supposQ 
Celestial motions from your spring arose ; 
That motion down to all the worids below 
From the first sphere may propagated Qow ; 
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Since you, of things to show the' efficient source, 

Hare always to necessity recourse ; 

From what necessity do spheres proceed 

With such a measured, such a certain speed ? 

We fain would this mysterious cause explore. 

Why motion was not either less or more. 

But in this just proportion and degree. 

As suits with Nature's just economy.' 

This is a cause, a right one too, we grant; 

But 'tis the final, we the' efficient want : 

With greater swiftness if the spheres were whirFd, 

The motion given to this inferior world 

Too violent had been for Nature's use. 

Of too great force mix'd bodies to produce ; 

The elements, air, water, earth, and fire. 

Which now to make compounded things conspire. 

By their rude shocks could never have combined. 

Or had been disengaged as soon as join'd: 

But then had motion in a less degree 

Been given, than that which we in Nature see ; 

Of greater vigour we had stood in need. 

To mix and blend the elemental seed. 

To temper, work, incorporate, and bind 

Those principles, that thence of every kind 

The various compound beings might arise. 

Which fill the earth and sea, and store the skies.. 

Say, what necessity, what fatal laws. 

Did in such due proportion motion cause. 

Nor more or less, but just so much as tends 

To frame the world, and serve all Nature's ends ? 

Ask, why the highest of the rolling spheres, 
Deck'd to profusion with refulgent stars. 
And all with bright excrescences emboss'd. 
Has the whole beauty of the heavens engrpss'd; 
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When of the others, to dispel the night, 
Each owns a single, solitary light ; 
Only one planet in a sphere is found. 
Marching in air his melancholy round ? 
* Nature,' he tells us, ' took this prudent care. 
That the sublimest and the noblest sphere 
Should be with nobler decoration bless'd. 
And in magnificence outshine the rest ; 
That so its greater ornament and state 
Should bear proportion with its greater height/ 
It seems then Nature does not only find 
Means to be good, beneficent, and kind. 
But has for beauty and for order cared. 
Does rank, and state, and decency, regard. 

Now, should he not considering men forgive. 
If, sway'd by this assertion, they believe 
That Nature, which does decency respect. 
Is something which can reason, choose, reflect? 
Or that some wise director must preside 
0*er Nature's works, and all her motions guide ? 
You here should that necessity declare. 
Why all the stars adorn the highest sphere ; 
Say, how is this the' effect of fatal laws. 
Without reflecting on a final cause ? 
One sphere has all the stars ; we ask you, why ? 
When you to beauty and to order fly. 
You plain assert the truth which you deny ; 
That is, that Nature has wise ends in view. 
With foresight works, and does designs pursue. 

Thus all the mighty wits that have essayed 
To explicate the means, how things are made 
By Nature's power, without the Hand Divine, 
The final causes of effects assign. 
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They say, that this or that is so or so. 
That sach events in such succession flow t 
Because convenience, decency, and use. 
Require that Nature things should thus produce^ 
They in their demonstrations always vaunt 
Eticient causes, which they always want. 
But thus they yield the question in debate. 
And grant the impotence of Chance and Fate ; 
For, till they show by what necessity 
Things have the disposition which we see. 
Whether it be derived from Fate or Chance, 
Not the least step in science they advance. 

Grant Nature fumish'd, at her vast expense. 
One room of state with such magnificence. 
That it might shine above the others bright. 
Adorned with numerous burnished balls of light ; 
Does she on one by decent rules dispense 
Of constellations such a wealth immense. 
While the next sphere in amplitude and height 
Rolls on, with one erratic lonely light ? 
But be it so, the question 's still the same. 
Tell us, from what necessity it came 1 

Let us the great philosopher attebd, 
While to the worlds below his thoughts descend: 
His elements, earth, water, air, and fire. 
He says, to make all compound things conspire ; 
He in the midst leaves the dull earth at rest. 
In the soft bosom of the air caressed ; 
The red-wing'd fire must to the moon arise. 
Hover in air, and lick contiguous skies ; 
No charms, no force can make the fire descend. 
Nor can the earth to seats superior tend ; 
Both- unmolested peace for ever own. 
This in the middle, that beneath the moon : 
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Water and air not so ; for they, by fate 
Assign'd to constant duty, always wait : 
Heady by turns to rise or to descend. 
Nature against a vacant to defend; 
Por should a void her monarchy invade. 
Should in her works the smallest breach be made ; 
That breach the mighty fabric would dissolve^ 
And in immediate ruin all involve. 
A consequence so dismal to prevent. 
Water and air are still (as said) intent 
To mount or fall, this way or that to fly. 
Seek subterranean vaults, or climb the sky ; 
While these with so much duty are oppressed. 
The earth and fire are privileged with rest. 
These elements, 'tis clear, have not discem'd 
The interest of the whole, nor are concem'd 
Lest they, when once an interposing void 
Has Nature's frame o*ertum'd, should be destroy'd. 

Tell, why these simple elements are four ? 
Why just so many ? why not less or more ? 
Does this from pure necessity proceed ? 
Or say, does Nature just that number need? 
If this, you mock us, and decline the task r 
You give the final cause, when we the' efficient 

ask* 
If that, how often shall we call in vain, 
That you would this necessity explain ? 

•But here forgive me, famous SU^gyrite, 
If I esteem it idle to recite 
The reasons (so you call them) which you give. 
To make us this necessity believe ; 
Reasons so trifling, so absurd, and dry. 
That those should blush, who make a grave reply. 

23. s 
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Your elements we grant: bat now declare 
How you to form componnded things prepare. 
And mix your fire and water, earth and air? 
* The swift rotation of the spheres above/ 
You say, * must all inferior bodies move ; 
The elements in sublunary space 
Are by this impulse forced to leave their place ; 
By various agitations they combine 
In different forms, by different mixtures join ; 
Blended and justly tempered, they compound 
All things in all the' inferior regions found : 
Thus beings from the' incorporated four 
Result, by undesigning Nature's power. 
Hence metals, plants, and minerals arise. 
The clouds and all the meteors of the skies ! 
Hence all the clans that haunt the hill or wood. 
That beat the air, or cut the limpid flood ! 
Eveji man, their lord, hence into being came, 
Breath'd the pure air, and felt the vital flame !' 
Say, is not this a noble scheme, a piece 
Worthy the Stagyrite, and worthy Greece ? 

But now, acute philosopher, declare 
How this rotation of the heavenly sphere 
Can mingle fire and water, earth and air? 
The fire that dwells beneath the lunar-ball, 
To meet ascending earth, must downward fall. 
Now turn your sphere contiguous to the fire. 
Will from its seat that element retire ? 
The sphere could never drive its neighbour down, 
But give a circling motion, like its own. 
So give the air impression from above, 
It in a whirl vertiginous would move ; 
And thus the rolling spheres can ne'er displace 
The fire or air, to make a mingled mass ; 
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The elements distinct might keep their seat. 
Elude the ruffle, and your scheme defeat. 

But since the' applauded author will demand 
For complex bodies no director's hand ; 
Since art without an artist he maintains, 
A building rears without a builder's pains ; 
He comes at length to Epicurus' scheme. 
Pleased by his model compound works to frame. 
One all his various atoms does unite 
To form mix'd things ; the famous Stagyrite, 
By his invented elements combined. 
Composes beings of each different kind ; 
But both agree, while both alike deny 
The gods did e*er their care or thought apply 
To form or rule this universal frame. 
Which or firom fate or casual concourse came. 
Whether to raise the world you are inclined 
By this man's chance, or that man*s fate, as blind; 
If s'tiU mechanic, necessary laws 
Of moving matter must all beings cause ; 
If artful works from a brute cause result, 
Erom springs unknown, and qualities occult; 
With schemes alike absurd our reason you insult. 

And now, to finish this less pleasant task. 
Of our renown'd philosopher we ask. 
How was the earth determined to its place ? 
Why did it first the middle point embrace 1 
What blandishments, what strong attractive power. 
What happy arts adapted to allure. 
Were by that single point of all the void. 
To captivate and charm the mass employ'd 1 
Op'what machines, what grapples did it cast 
On earth, to fix it to the centre fasti 
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Bat if the eaiib, by strong encbantmeiit cangbt, 

Thb point of all the vacant fondly sought^ 

Since it is unintelligent and blind^ 

Could it the way, the neanest could it find ? 

When at that point amired, bow did it know 

It was arrived^ and should no further go ? 

When in a g^obous form collected there^ 

What wondrous cement made the parts cobeiel 

Why did the orb suspended there remain 

Fix'd and unmoved ? what does its weight sustain? 

Tell what its fall prevents ; can Uquid air 

The ponderous pile on its weak columns bearl 

The earth musty in its gravity's despite. 

Uphold itself; our careless Stagyrite 

For its support has no provision made. 

No pillar reared, and no foundation laid : 

When by occult and unknown gravity 

Tis to its station brought^ it there must lie 

In undisturbed repose, in vain we ask him, why? 

Say, if the world uncaused did ne'er begin. 
If nature what it is, has always been ; 
Why do no arms the poet's song emf^oy 
Before the Theban war, or siege of Troy ? 
And why no elder histories relate 
The rise of empires, and the turns of state ? 

If generations infinite are gone. 
Tell, why so late were arts and letters known? 
Their rise and progress is of recent date. 
And still we mourn their young imperfect state* 
If unconfined duration we regard. 
And time be with eternity compared. 
But yesterday the sages of the east 
First some crude knowledge of th^ ^t^irn express*d. 
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In Sacred emblems Egypt's sons concealed 
Their mystic learning, rather than revealed. 
Greece after this, for subtle wit renown'd. 
The sciences and arts improved or found ; 
First, causes search'd, and Nature's secret ways ; 
First taught the bards to sing immortal lays ; 
The charms of music and of painting raised. 
And was for building first, and first for sculpture 
praised. 
Man in mechanic arts did Is^te excel. 
That succour life, and noxious power repel ; 
Which yield supplies for necessary use, 
Or which to pleasure or to pomp conduce. 
How late was found the loadstone's magic force. 
That seeks the north, and guides the sailor's course ! 
How newly did the printers curious skill 
The' enlighten'd world with letter'd volumes fill ! 
But late the kindled powder did explode 
The massy ball, and the brass tube unload ; 
The tube, to whose loud thunder Albion owes 
The laurel honours that adorn her brows ; 
Which awful, during eight renown'd compaigns. 
From Belgia's hills, and Gallia's frontier plains. 
Did through the' admiring realms around proclaim 
Marlborough's swift conquests, and great Anna's 
name ! 
By this the leader of the British powers 
Shook Menin, Lilla, and high Ganda's towers ; 
Next his wide engines level'd Tournay's pride, 
Whose lofty walls advancing foes defied : 
Though nitrous tempests, and clandestine death, 
Fiird the deep caves and numerous vaults be- 
neath, 

s 2 
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Wbichy fonn'd witfi art, and wroaght with endless 

toU, 
Ran tfaioogh the faitfiless excavated schI ; 
See, the intrepid Briton delves his way, 
Aqd to the caTems lets in war and day ; 
Quells subterranean foes, and rises crown*d ^ 
With spoils, from martial labour under g^und. 
M ons, to reward Blarignia's glorious field. 
To Marlborough's terrors did submissiye jrield. 
Hie hero next assail'd proud Doway's head ; 
And, spite of confluent inundations spread 
Around, in spite of works for sure ddence 
Raised with consummate art, and cost immense, 
With unexampled valour did succeed : 
(Villars, thy host beheld the hardy deed !) 
Aria, Venantia, Bethune, and Bouchain, 
Of his long triumphs close the' illustrious train. 
While thus his thunder did his wrath declare. 
And artful lightnings flash'd along the air, 
Somona's castles with the' impetuous roar 
Astonish'd tremble, but their warriors more ; 
Lutetia's lofty towers, with terror struck. 
Caught the contagion, and at distance shook. 
Tell, Gallic chiefs, for you have often heard 
His dreadful cannon, and his fire revered. 
Tell, how you raged, when your pale cohorts run 
From Marlborough's sword, the battle scarce 

begun. 
Tell, Scaldis ! Legia tell ! how to their head 
Your frighted waves nn refluent errors fled. 
While Mariborough's cannon thus prevails by 
land« 
Britain's sea-chiefs, by Anna's high command. 
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Resistless o*er the Tuscan billows ride, 
And strike rebellowing caves on either side ; 
Their sulphur tempests ring from shore to shore, 
Now make the ligur start, and now the Moor. 
Hark how the sound disturbs imperious Rome, 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to 

dome ! 
Her mitred princes hear the echoing noise. 
And, Albion ! dread thy wrath, and awful voice. 
Aided by thee, the Austrian eagles rise 
Sublime, and triumph in Iberian skies. 
T^hat panic fear, what anguish, what distress. 
What consternation, Gallia's sons express. 
While trembling on the coast, they from afar 
View the wing'd terrors and the floating war I 
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BOOK VI. 



The fabalooi aocoant of the first rise of mankiad, given by 
the ancient poets. The opinions of many of the Greek 
philosophers concerning that point not less ridicoloas. 
The assertion of Epicnras and his followers, that oar first 
parents were the spontaneous prodaction of the earth, 
most absord and incredible. The true origin of Man in- 
qaired into. He is proved to be at first created by an in- 
telligent, arbitrary canse ; from the characters and im- 
pressions of contrivance, art, and wisdom, which appear 
in his formation. The wonderful progress of it. Th<^ 
figure, situation, and connexion of the bones. The system 
of the veins, and that of the arteries. The manner of the 
circulation of the blood described. Nutrition, how per- 
formed. The system of the nerves. Of the animal spirits, 
how made, and how employed in muscular motion and 
sensation. A wise, intelligent Cause inferred from these 
appearances. 



The pa^an world, to Canaan's realms unknown, 
W here knowledge reign'd, and light celestial shone, 
Lost by degrees their parent Adam's name. 
Forgot their stock,and wondered whence they came; 
Unguided, in the dark they strove to find. 
With fruitless toil, the source of humankind. 

The heathen bards, who idle fables dr^ss'd. 
Illusive dreams in mystic verse express'd. 
And, foes to natural science and divine. 
In beauteous phrase made impious notions shine, 
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In strains sublime their different fictions sun^, 
Whence the first parents of our species sprung. 

Prometheus (so some elder poets ' say) 
Tempered and form'd a paste of purer clay, 
To which, well mingled with the river's steam. 
His artfiil hand gave human shape and frame ; 
Then, with warm life his figures to inspire. 
The bold projector stole celestial fire. 

While others ' tell us how the human brood 
Owed their production to the fruitful wood; 
How from Ihe laurel and the ash they sprung. 
And infants on the oak like acorns hung : 
The crude conceptions press'd the bending trees^^ 
Till cherish'd by the sunbeams, by degrees, 
Bipe children dropped on all the soil around. 
Peopled the woods, and overspread the ground. 

Great Jupiter, (so some^ were pleased to sing) 
Of fabled gods the father and the king. 
The moving prayer of JSacus did grant. 
And into men and women turned the ant. 

Some'* tell, Deucalion and his Pyrrha threw 
Obdurate stones, which o'er their shoulders fiew. 
Then shifting shape received a vital flame. 
And men and women (wondrous change !) became. 
And tiius the hard and stubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. 

Now to the learned schools of Crreece repair^ 
Who Chance the author of the world declare: 
Then judge if wise philosophers excel 
Those idle tales, which tranton poets tell, 

^ See Hesiod, Opera et Dies, lib. i. 

' See Virgil, iEneid viii. and Jovenal, Sat. ▼!. 

* See X)vid, Met. Ub. Tii. * See Oyid, Met. Ub. i. 
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They say, * at first to liviog things the earth 
At her formatioii gave spontaneous birth ; 
When youthful heat was through the glebe diffused, 
Mankind, as well as insects, she produced ; 
That genial wombs by parent Chance were formed 
Adapted to the soil, which, after warm'd 
And cherished by the sun's enlivening beam. 
With human offsprings did in embryo teem ; 
These nourished there, a while imprison'd lay. 
Then broke their yielding bands, and forced their 

way; 
The field a crop of reasoning creatures crown'd. 
And crying infants grovelFd on the ground ; 
A milky store was by the mother earth 
Pour'd from her bosom, to sustain the birth ; 
In strength and bulk increased, the earth-bom race 
Could move, and walk, and ready change their 
O'er every hill and verdant pasture stray, [place. 
Skip o'er the lawns, and by the rivers play. 
Could eat the tender plant, and by degrees 
Browse on the shrubs, and crop the budding trees; 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches shake. 
And with the crystal stream their thirst at plea- 
sure slake. 

* The earth by these applauded schools, 'tis said. 
This single crop of men and women bred ; 
Who grown adult (so Chance it seems enjoin'd) 
Did male and female propagate their kind.' 

This wise account Lucretian sages give. 
Whence our first parents their descent derive. 

Severely on this subject to dispute. 
And tales so wild, so senseless, to confute. 
Were with inglorious labour to disgrace 
The schools, and reason's dignity debase. 
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But sincey with this of man's original. 
The parts remaining of their scheme must fall, 
(Yet further to pursue the present theme) 
Behold how yain philosophers may dream. 

Grant, Epicurus, that by casual birth 
Men sprung spontaneous from the fruitful earth. 
When on the glebe the naked infants lay. 
How were the helpless creatures fed ? You say, 

* The teeming soil did from its breasts exude 
A soft and milky liquor for their food.' 

I will not ask what this apt humour made, 

Nor by what wondrous channels 'twas convey'd ; 

For, if we such inquiries make, we know 

Your short reply, ' It happen'd to be so ;' 

Without assigning once a proper cause. 

Or solving questions by mechanic laws. 

To every doubt your answer is the same, 

* It so fell out, and so by chance it came.' 
How shall the new-bom race their food command, 

Who cannot change their place, or move a hand? 
Grant that the glebe beneath will never drink. 
Nor through its pores let the soft humour sink ; 
Will not the sun with his exhaling ray 
Defraud the babe, and .draw his food away ? 

Since for so long a space the human birth 
Must lie exposed and naked on the earth ; 
Say, could the tender creature, in despite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night. 
In spite of thunder, winds, and hail, and rain, 
And all inclement air, its life maintain ? 

In. vain, you say, ' in earth's primeval state. 
Soft was the air, and mild the cold and heat ;' 
For did not then the night succeed the day? 
The sun, as now, roll through its annual way ? 
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The' effects theni on the air must be the same. 
The frosts of winter, and the summer's flame. 

' In the first age (you say) the pregnant ground 
With human kind in embryo did abound. 
And pour'd her offspring on the soil around.' 
But tell us, Epiourus, why the field 
Did never since one human harvest yield ? 
And why we never see one ripening birth 
Heave in the glebe, and struggle through the earth ? 

You say, that, ' when the earth was fresh and 
While her prolific energy was strong, [young, 
A race of men she in her bosom bred. 
And all the fields with infant people spread ; 
But that first birth her strength did so exhaust, 
The genial mother so much vigour lost, 
That, wasted now by age, in vain we hope 
She should agpain bring forth a human crop.' 

Meantime, she 's not with labour so much worn, 
But she can still the hills with woods adorn. 
See, from her fertile bosom how she pours 
Verdant conceptions, and, refreshed with showers. 
Covers the field with com, and paints the- mead 

with flowers. 
See, her tall sons, the cedar, oak, and pine. 
The firagrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
-Their parent's undecaying strength declare. 
Which with fresh labour, and unwearied care. 
Supplies new plants, her losses to repair. 
Then, since the earth retains her fruitful power 
To procreate plants, the forest to restore ; 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 
Should she be feeble, and unfruitful grown ? 
Afiter one birth she ceased not to be young. 
The glebe was succulent, the mould was strong. 
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Could she at once fade in her perfect bloom, 
Waste all her spirits, and her wealth consume? 

Grant that her vigour might in part decrease^ 
From like productions must she ever cease? 
To form a race she might have still inclined. 
Though of a monstrous, or a dwarfish kind. 
Why did' she never, by one crude essay. 
Imperfect lines and rudiments display ? 
In some succeeding ages had been found 
A leg or arm unfinished in the ground ; 
And sometimes in the fields might ploughing swain» 
Turn up soft bones, and break unfashion'd veins/ 

But grant the earth was lavish of her power. 
And spent at once her whole prolific store ; 
Would not so long a rest new vigour give. 
And all her first fertility revive 1 
Learn, Epicurus, of the' experienced swain. 
When frequent wounds have worn the impover-* 

ish'd plain : 
Let him a while the furrow not molest. 
But leave the glebe to heavenly dews and rest ; 
If then he till and sow the harrow'd field. 
Will not the soil a plenteous harvest yield ? 

The sun, by you, Lucretius, is assi§^'d 
The other parent of all humankind. 
But does he ever languish er decay ? 
^Does he not equal influence display. 
And pierce the plains with the same active ray ? 
If then the glebe, warm'd with the solar flame. 
Men. once produced, it still should be the same. 

You say, ' the sun's prolific beams can form 
The' industrious ant, the gaudy fly, and worm ; 
Canmak^ each plant, and tree, the gardener's care, 
Beside their leaves, their proper insects bear : 

23. T 
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Then might the heavens, in some peculiar state, 
Or lucky aspect, beasts and men create/ 
But late inquirers by their glasses find 
That every insect of each difierent kind. 
In its own egg, cheered by the solar rays. 
Organs involved and latent life displays : 
This truth, discovered by sagacious art. 
Does all Lucretian arrogance subvert. 
Proud wits, your frenzy own, and, overcome 
By reason's force, be now for ever dumb. 

If, learned Epicurus, we allow 
Our race to earth primeval being owe. 
How did she male and female sexes frame? 
Say, if from fortune this distinction came ? 
Or did the conscious parent then foresee 
By one conception she should barren be. 
And therefore, wisely provident, designed 
Prolific pairs to propagate the kind ; 
That, thus preserved, the godlike race of man 
Might not expire ere yet it scarce began? 

Since, by these various arguments, ^tis clear 
The teeming mould did not our parents bear ; 
By more severe inquiries, let us trace 
The origin and source of human race. 

I think, I move, I therefore know I am; 
While I have been, I still have been the same. 
Since, from an infant, I a man became. 
But though I am, few circling years are gone, , 
Since I in Nature's roll was quite unknown. 
Then, since 'tis plain I have not always been, 
I ask, from whence my being could begin ? 
I did not to myself existence give. 
Nor fi'om myself the secret power receive. 
By which I reason, and by which I live. 
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I did not build this frame, nor do I know 

The hidden springs from whence my motions flow. 

If I had form'd myself, I had designed 
A stronger body, and a wiser mind, 
From sorrow free, nor liable to pain ; 
My passions should obey, and reason reign. 
Nor could my being from my parents flow. 
Who neither did the parts or structure know. 
Did not my mind or body understand. 
My sex determine, nor my. shape command: 
Had they designed and raised the curious frame. 
Inspired my branching veins with vital flame, 
Fashion'd the heart, and hollow channels made. 
Through which the circling streams of life are played; 
Had they the organs of my senses wrought. 
And formed the wondrous principle of thought; 
Their artful work they must have better known. 
Explained its springs, and its contrivance shown. 

If they could make, they might preserve me too. 
Prevent my fears, or dissipate my woe. 
When long in sickness languishing I lay. 
They, with compassion touched, did mourn and 

pray ; 
To sooUi my pain, and mitigate my grief. 
They said kind things, yet brought me no rehef. 
But whatsoever cause my being gave. 
The Power' that made me, can its creature save. 

If to my49elf I did not being give. 
Nor from immediate parents did receive ; 
It could not from my predecessors flow. 
They, than my parents, could not more bestow. 
Should we the long depending scale ascend 
Of sons and fathers, will it never end ? 
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If 't will, then must we tfarougli die etdet mn 
To some one man, whose being ne'er began ; 
If that one man was sempitemal, why 
Did he, since independent, ever die? 
If from himself his own existence came. 
The cause, that could destroy his being, name. 

To seek my maker, thus in vain I trace 
The whole successive chain of human race. 
Bewilder'd I my author cannot find. 
Till some First Cause, some Self-existent Mind, 
Who form*d, and rules all Nature, is assign'd. 

When first the womb did the crude embryo hold, 
What shaped the parts? what did the limbs unfold? 
O'er the whole work in secret did preside. 
Give quickening vigour, and each motion guide ? 
What Idndled in the dark the vital flame. 
And, ere the heart was form'd, push'd on the 

reddening stream? 
Tlien for the heart the aptest fibres stnmg; 
And in the breast the' impulsive engine hung? 
Say, what the various bones so wisely wrought? 
How was their frame to such perfection brought? 
What did their figures for their use9 fit» 
Their number fix, and joints adapted knit; 
And made them all in that just order stand. 
Which motion, strength, and ornament, demand? 
What for the sinews spun so strong a thread. 
The curious loom to weave the muscles spread; 
Did the nice strings of tended membranes drill, 
And perforate the nerve with so much skill. 
Then with the active stream the dark recesses fill ? 
The purple mazes of the veins display'd. 
And all the' arteriid pipes in order laid. 
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What gave the bounding current to the blood. 
And to and fro convey'd the restless flood ? 

The living fabric now in pieces take. 
Of every part due observation make ; 
All which such art discover, so conduce 
To beauty, vigour, and each destined use ; 
The atheist, if to search for truth inclined. 
May in himself his full conviction find. 
And from his body teach his erring mind. 

When the crude embryo careful Nature breeds, 
See how she works, and how her work proceeds; 
While through the mass her energy she darts, 
To free and swell the complicated parts. 
Which only does unravel and untwist 
The' enveloped limbs, that previous there exist. 
And as each vital speck, in which remains 
The' entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex'd, and clues of twining veins ; 
So every foetus bears a sacred board, 
With sleeping; unexpanded issue stored ; 
Which numerous, but unquicken'd progeny, 
Clasp'd and inwrapp'd within each other lie : 
Engendering heats these one by one unbind. 
Stretch their small tubes, and hamper'd nerves 

unwind i 
And thus, when time shall drain each magazine. 
Crowded with men unborn, unripe, unseen. 
Nor yet of parts unfolded ; no increase 
Can follow, all prolific power must cease; 

The' elastic spirits, which remain at rest 
In the straight lodgings of tlie brain compress'd. 
While by the ambient womb's enlivening heat, 
Cheer'd and awaken'd, first themselves dilate ; 

t2 
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Then quicken^ and expanded erery way, 
The genial labourers all their force display : 
They now begin to work the wondrous frante. 
To shape the parts, and raise the vital flame ; 
For when the' extended fibres of the brain 
Their active guests no longer can restrain. 
They backward spring, which due effort compels 
The labouring spirits to forsake their cells ; 
The spirits thus exploded from their seat. 
Swift from the head to the next parts retreat. 
Force their admission, and their passage beat: 
Their tours around the' unopen'd mass they take, 
And by a thousand ways their inroads make. 
Till there resisted they their race inflect. 
And backward to their source their way direct. 
Thus, with a steady and alternate toil. 
They issue from, and to the head recoil ; 
By which their plastic function they discharge. 
Extend their channels, and their tracts enlarge; 
For, by the swift excursions which they make,. 
Still sallying from the brain, and leaping back^ 
They pierce the nervous fibre, bore the vein. 
And stretch the' arterial channels which contain 
The various streams of life, that to and firo 
Through dark meanders undirected flow ; 
The' inspected egg this gradual change betrays, - 
To which the brooding hen expanding heat conveys. 

The beating heart, demanded first for use. 
Is the fii^t muscle Nature does produce ; 
By this impulsive engine's constant aid. 
The tepid floods are every way convey'd : 
And did not Nature's care at first provide 
The active heart, to push the circling tide, 
^U progress to her work would be denied. 
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The salient point, so first is calFd the heart. 
Shaped and suspended with amazing art. 
By turns dilated, and by turns compressed. 
Expels and entertains the purple guest ; 
It sends from out its left contracted side 
Into the' arterial tube its vital pride ; 
Which tube, prolonged but little from its source. 
Parts its wide trunk, and takes a double course. 

One channel to the head its way directs. 
One to the' inferior limbs its path inflects : 
Both smaller by degrees, and smaller grow. 
And on the parts, through which they branching go, 
A thousand secret subtle pipes bestow; 
From which, by numerous cpnvolutions wound, 
Wrapp'd with the' attending nerve, and twisted 
The complicated knots and kernels rise, [round. 
Of various figures, and of various size. 
The' arterial ducts, when thus involved, produce 
Unnumberd glands, and of important use ; 
But after, as they farther progress make. 
The appellation bf a'vein they take ; 
Por though the' arterial pipes themselves ei^tend 
In smallest branches, yet they never end : 
The same continued circling channels run 
Back to the heart, where first their course beguii, 

The heart, as said, from its contractive cave, 
On the left side, ejects the bounding wave ; 
Exploded thus, as splitting channels lead. 
Upward it springs, or downward is convey'd ; 
The crimson jets, with force elastic thrown. 
Ascend, and climb the mind's imperial throne i 
Arterial streams through the soft brain difiiise. 
And water all its fields with vital dews ; 
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Prom this overflowing tide the carious brain 
Does through its pores the purer spirits strain ; 
Which to its inmost seats their passage make. 
Whence their dark rise the' extended sinews take ; 
With all their mouths the nerves these spirits 

drink. 
Which through the cells of the fine strainer sink ; 
These all the channeled fibres every way 
For motion and sensation still convey. 
The greatest portion of the' arterial blood. 
By the close structure of the parts withstood. 
Whose narrow meshes stop the grosser flood. 
By apt canals and furrows in the brain. 
Which here discharge the office of a vein. 
Invert their current, and the heart regain. 

The shooting streams, which through another 
road 
The beating engine downward did explode, , 
To all the' inferior parts descend, and lave 
The members with their circulating wave : 
To make the' arterial treasure move as slow. 
As Nature's ends demand, the channels grow 
Still more contracted, as they further go : 
Besides, the glands, which o'er the body spread 
Fine complicated clues of nervous thread. 
Involved, and twisted with the' arterial duct. 
The rapid motion of the blood obstruct: 
These labyrinths the circling current stay 
For noble ends, which after we display. 

Soon as the blood has pass'd the winding ways, 
And various turnings of the wondrous maze. 
From the entangled knot of vessels freed. 
It runs its vital race with greater speed ; 
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And from the parts and members most remote. 
By these canals the streams are backward brought. 
Which are of thinner coats and fewer fibres 

wrought ; 
Till all the confluent rills their current join. 
And in the ample porta-yein combine. 
This larger channel by a thousand roads 
Enters the liver, and its store unloads ; 
Which from that store by proper inlets strains 
The yellow dregs, and sends them by the veins 
To the large cistern, which the gall contains ; 
Then to the vein we cava name, the blood [flood. 
Calls in the scatter d streams, and re-ooUects the 
As when the Thames advances through the plain. 
With bis fresh waters to' dilute the* main ; 
He turns and winds amidst the flowery meads, 
And now contracts, and now his water spreads ; 
Here in a course direct he forward tends. 
There to his head his waves retorted bends t 
See, now the sportive flood in two divides 
His silver train, now with uniting tides 
He wanton clasps the intercepted soil. 
And forms with erring streams the reedy isle ; 
At length collecting all his watery band. 
The ocean to augment he leaves the land. 
So the red currents in their secret maze 
In various rounds through dark meanders pass. 
Till all assembled in the cava vein, 
Brmg to the heart's right side the crimson train. 
Which now compress'd with force elastic drives 
The flood, that through the secret passes strives ; 
The road that to the lungs this store transmits 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels splits ; 
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The venal blood crowds through the winding ways. 
And through the tubes the broken tide conveys 
Those numerous streams, their rosy beauty gone. 
Poor by expense, and faint with labour grown. 
Are in the lungs enrich'd, which reinspire 
The languid liquors, and restore their fire. 

The large arterial ducts that thither lead. 
By which the blood is from the heart convey'd. 
Through either lobe ten thousand branches spread. 
Here its bright stream the bounding current parts. 
And through the various passes swiftly darts. 
Each subtle pipe, each winding channel, fills 
With sprightly liquors, and with purple rills ; 
The pipe, distinguished by its gristly rings. 
To cherish life aerial pasture brings, 
Which the soft breathing lungs with gentle force 
Constant embrace by turns, by turns divorce ; 
The springy air this nitrous food impels 
Through all the spungy parts and bladdered cells. 
And with dilating breath the vital billows swells; 
The' admitted nitre agitates the flood. 
Revives its fire, and referments the blood. 
Behold, the streams now change their languid blue. 
Regain their glory, and their flame renew ; 
With scarlet honours readom'd, the tide 
Leaps on, and, bright with more thanTyrian pride. 
Advances to the heart, and fills the cave 
On the left side, which the first motion gave ; 
Now through the same involved arterial ways. 
Again the' exploded jets the' impulsive engine 
plays. 
No sons of wisdom could this current trace. 
Or of the* Ionic, or Italic race : 
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From ihee, Democritus, it lay conceal'd> 
Though yielding Nature much to thee reveal'd : 
Though with the curious knife thou didst invade 
Her dark recesses^ and hast oft displayed 
The crimson mazes, and the hollow road. 
Which to the heart conveys the refluent blood. 
It was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown. 
And thy preceptor* of divine renown. 
Learning did ne'er this secret truth impart 
To the Greek masters of the healing art. 
Twas by the Coan*s* piercing eye unview'd, 
And did attentive Galen's search elude. 

Thou, wondrous Harvisy ! whose immortal fame, 
By thee instructed, grateful schools proclaim ; 
Thou, Albion's pride ! didst first the winding way. 
And circling life's dark labyrinth display^; 
Attentive from the heart thou didst pursue 
The starting flood, and keep it still in .view; 
Till thou with rapture saw'st the channels bring 
The purple currents back, and form'the vital ring. 

See, how the human animal is fed. 
How nourishment is wrought, and how convey'd : 
The mouth, with proper faculties endued. 
First entertains, and then divides the food ; 
Two adverse rows of teeth the meat prepare. 
On which the glands fermenting juice confer ; 
Nature has various tender muscles placed. 
By which the artful gullet is embraced ; 
Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend. 
Through which ingested meats with ease descend ; 

^ Plato. ' Hippocrates. 

^ Dr. Harrej poblisbed his Doctrine of the Circa]ation of 
the Blood in 16^28, and lived to see it oniTersallj received. 
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Other confederate pairs for Nature's use - 
Contract the fibres, and the twitch produce. 
Which gently pushes on the grateful food 
To the wide stomacli, by its hollow road : 
That this- long road may unobstructed go. 
As it descends, it bores the midriff through ; 
The large receiver, for concoction made^ 
Behold amidst the warmest bowels laid } 
The spleen to this, and to the adverse side 
The glowing liver's comfort is applied ; 
Beneath, the pancreas has its proper seat. 
To cheer its neighbour, and augment its heat; 
More to assist it for its destined use, 
This ample bag is stored with active juice. 
Which can with ease subdue, with ease unbind. 
Admitted meats of every different kind; 
This powerful ferment, mingling^with the part». 
The leaven'd mass to milky chyle converts ; 
The stomach's fibres this concocted food. 
By their contraction's gentle force, exclude. 
Which by the mouth on the right side descends 
Through the wide pass, which from that mouth 

depends ; 
In its progression soon the kibour'd chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile. 
Which, by the liver sever'd from the blood. 
And striving through the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their yellow streams, more to refine the flood ; 
The complicated glands, in various ranks 
Disposed along the neighbouring channel's banks, 
By constant weeping mix their watery store 
With the chyle's current, and dilute it more ; 
The' intestine roads, inflected and inclined. 
In various convolutions turn and wind, 
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That these meanders, may the progress stay. 
And the descending chyle, by this delay. 
May through the milky vessels find its way ; 
Whose little mouths in the large channel's side 
Suck in the flood, and drink the cheering tide : 
These numerous veins (such is the curious frame !) 
Receive the pure insinuating stream : 
But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 
To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit; 
The* intestine spiral fibres these protrude. 
And from the winding tubes at length exclude. 

Observe, these small canals conspire to make 
With all their treasure one capacious lake. 
Whose common receptacle entertains 
The' ynited streams of all the lacteal veins. 
Hither the rills of water are convey'd 
In curious aqueductsi by nature laid. 
To carry all the limpid humour strained. 
And from the blood divided by the gland ; 
Which mibgling currents with the milky juice 
Makes it more apt to flow, more fit for use ; 
These liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepared with labour, and refined with skill, 
Another course to distant parts begin. 
Through roads that stretch along the back within ; 
This useful channel, lately known, ascends. 
And in the vein near the left shoulder ends. 
Which there unloads its wealth, that with the blood 
Now flows in one incorporated flood ; 
Soon by the vein 'tis to the heart convey'd. 
And is by that elastic engine pla/d 
Into the lungs, whence, as described before. 
It onward springs, and makes the wondrous tour. 

23. U 
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Now all the banks the braDcbing river laves 
With dancing streams, and animated waves ; 
New florid honours and gay youth bestows^ 
Diffusing vital vigour where it flows ; 
Supplies fresh spirits to the living frame^ 
And kindles in the eyes a brighter flame ; 
Muscles impaired receive new fibrous thread. 
And every bone is with rich marrow fed ; 
Nature revives, cheer'd with the wealthy tide. 
And life regaled displays its purple pride. 

But how the wondrous distribution 's made. 
How to each part its proper food conveyed ; 
How fibrous strings for nourishment are wrought, 
By what conveyance to the muscles brought ; 
How ranged for motion, how for beauty mix'd ; 
With vital cement how the' extremes are fix'd ; 
How they agree in various ways to join 
In a transverse, a straight, and crooked line ; 
Here lost in wonder we adoring stand ! 
With rUpture own the wise Director's hand. 
Who Nature made, and does her works command. 

Let us, howe'er, the theme as far pursue. 
As leam'd observers know, or think they do. 

Mix'd with the blood in the same circling tide. 
The rills nutritious through the vessels glide : 
Those pipes, still lessening as they further pass, 
Retard the progress of the flowing mass. 
The glands, that Nature o'er the body spreads. 
All artful knots of various hollow threads. 
Which lympheducts, an artery, nerve, and vein. 
Involved and close together wound, contain. 
Make yet the motion of the streams more slow. 
Which through those mazes intricate must flow : 
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And hence it comes, the interrupted blood 
Distends its channels with its swelling flood ; 
Those channels, turgid with the' obstructive tide, 
Stretch their small holes, and make their meshes 

wide. 
By skilful Nature pierced on every side. 
Meantime, the laboured chyle pervades the pores 
In all the' arterial perforated shores ; • 
The liquid foo d, which through those passes strives. 
To every part just reparation gives ; 
Through holes, of various figures, various juice 
Insinuates, to serve for Nature's use. 
See softer fibres to the flesh are sent, 
While the thin membrane finer strings augment ; 
The tough and strong are on the sinews laid. 
And to the bones the harder are convey'd ; 
But what the mass nutritious does divide. 
To different parts the different portions guide ; 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 
In youth augment them, and in age repair, 
The deepest search could never yet declare. 
Nor less contrivance, nor less curious art, 
Surprise and please in every other part. 
See, how the nerves, with equal jvisdom made. 
Arising from the tender brain, pervade. 
And secret pass in pairs the channeFd bone. 
And thence advance through paths and roads un- 
known ; 
Form'd of the finest complicated thread. 
These numerous cords are through the body spread ; 
A thousand branches from each trunk they send. 
Some to the limbs, some to the bowels tend ; 
Some itf straight lines, some in transverse, are found, 
' One forms a crooked figure, one a round ; 
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The entraUs these embrace in spiral strings^ 
Those clasp the' arterial tubes in tender rings; 
The tendons some compacted close produce^ 
And some thin fibres for the skin diffuse. 

These subtle channels (such is every nerve !) 
Por vital functions, *sense, and motion serve ; 
Included spirits through their secret road 
Pass to and fro, as through the veins the blood ; 
Some to the heart advancing take their way» 
Which move and make the beating muscle play ; 
Part to the spleen, part to the liver, flows. 
These to the lungs, and to the stomach those ; 
They help to labour and concoct the food. 
Refine the chyle, and animate the blood ; 
Exalt the ferments, and the strainers aid. 
That, by a constant separation made. 
They may a due economy maintain. 
Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. 

Yet we these wondrous functions ne*er perceive. 
Functions, by which we move, by which we live; 
Unconscious we these motions never heed. 
Whether they err, or by just laws proceed. 

But other spirits, govem'd by the will. 
Shoot through their tracks, and distant muscles fill : 
This sovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 
.Restrains, or sends his ministers abroad ; 
Swift and obedient to his high command. 
They stir a finger, or they lift a hand ; 
They tune our voices, or they move our eyes ; 
By these we walk, or from iiie ground arise ; 
By these we turn, by these the body bend ; 
Contract a limb at pleasure, or extend. 
And though these spirits, which obsequious go. 
Know not Jthe paths through which they ready flow. 
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Nor can our mind instruct them in their way. 
Of all their roads as ignorant as they ; 
Yet seldom erring, they attain their end. 
And reach that single part, which we intend; 
Unguided they a just distinction make. 
This muscle swell, and leave the other slack ; 
And when their force this limb or that inflects. 
Our will the measure of that force directs ! 
The spirits which distend them, as we please. 
Exert their power, or from their duty cease. 

These out-guards of the mind are sent abroad. 
And still patrolling beat the neighbouring road ; 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly. 
Keep posts advanced, and on the frontier lie. 
The watchful sentinels at every gate. 
At every passage, to the senses wait ; 
Still travel to and fro 'the nervous way. 
And their impressions to the brain convey. 
Where their report the vital envoys make. 
And with new orders are remanded back ; 
Quick, as a darted beam of light, they go. 
Through difiierent paths to different organs flow; 
Whence they reflect as swiftly to the brain. 
To give it pleasure, or to give it pain. 

Thus has the muse a daring wing displayed. 
Through trackless skies ambitious flight essay'd. 
To sing the wonders of the human frame ; 
But, oh ! bewails her weak, unequal flame. 
Ye skilful masters of Machaon's race. 
Who Nature*s mazy intricacies trace. 
And to sublimer spheres of knowledge rise ^ 
By managed fire, and late-invented eyes ; 
Tell, how your search has here eluded been, 
How oft, amazed and ravished, you have seen 

u2 
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The conduct, prudence, and stupendous art. 
And master-strokes in each mechanic part. 
Tell, what delightful mysteries remain 
Unsung, which my inferior voice disdain. 
Who can this field of* miracles survey? 
And not with Galen' all in rapture say — 
^ Behold a 66d, adore him, and obey !' 



t 
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BOOK VII. 



The introdaotioD, in imitation of King Solomon*8 ironical con- 
cessions to the libertine. The Creator asserted, from the 
contemplation of animals. Of their sense of hearing, 
tasting, smelling, and especiallj of seeing. Of the nobler 
operations of animals, commonly called Instincts. The 
Creator demonstrated farther, from the contemplation of 
human anderstanding, and the perfections of the mind. 
The Tigoar and swiftness of thonght. Simple perception* 
Reflection. Of the mind*s power of abstracting, nnitiog, 
and separating ideas. Of the faonltj of reasoning, or de-r 
dacing one proposition from two others. The power of 
hnman understanding, in inventing skilfnl works, and in 
other instances. The mind's self-determining po^er, or 
freedom of choice., Her power of electing an end, and 
choosing means t^ attain that end. Of controlling onr 
appetites, rejecting pleasures, and choosing pain, want, 
and death itself, in hopes of happiness in a distant un- 
known state of life. The conclusion : being a short re- 
eapitnlation of the whole ; with a Hymn to th^ Cr^atoi* of 
the world. 



While rosy youth its perfect bloom maintains, 
Thoughtless of age, and ignorant of pains ; 
While from the heart rich streamswith vigour spring. 
Bound through their roads, and dance their vital 

ring ; 
And spirits, swift as sunbeams through the skies. 
Dart through thy nerves, and sparkle in thy eyes ; 
While Nature with full strengtn thy sinews arms. 
Glows in thy cheeks, and triumphs in her charms 
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Indulge thy instincts, and, intent on ease, 
lYith rayishing delight thy senses please. 

Since no black clouds dishonour now the sky. 
No winds, but balmy genial zephyrs, fly ; 
Eager embark, and to the' inviting gale 
Thy pendants loose, and spread thy silken sail ; 
Sportive advance on pleasure's wanton tide 
Through flowery scenes, difliised on either side. 

See how the hours their painted wings display. 
And draw, like harness'd doves, the smiling day ! 
Shall this glad spring, when active ferments climb. 
These months, the fairest progeny of time. 
The brightest parts in all duration's train. 
Ask thee to seize thy bliss, and ask in yain'^ 
To their prevailing smiles thy heart resign. 
And wisely make the profler'd blessings thine. 
Near some fair river, on reclining land, 
Midst groves and fountains let thy palace stand ; 
Let Parian walls unrivalFd pomp display. 
And gilded towers repel augmented day ; 
Let porphyry pillars on high rows uphold 
The azure roof enrich'd with veins of gold ; 
And the fair creatures of the sculptor's art 
Part grace thy palace, and thy garden part; 
Here let the scentful spoils of opening flowers 
Breathe from thy citron walks , and j asmine bowers ; 
Hesperian blossoms in thy bosom smell ; 
Let all Arabia in thy garments dwell. 

That costly banquetil and delicious feasts 
May crown thy table, to regale thy guests, 
Ransack the hills, and every park and wood> 
The lake unpeople, and despoil the flood ; 
Procure each feather'd luxury, that beats 
Its native air or from its clime retreats. 
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And by alternate transmigration flies 
O'er interposing seas, and changes ,skies ; 
Let artful cooks to raise their relish strive, 
"With all the spicy tastes the Indies give. 

While wreaths of roses round thy temples twine. 
Enjoy the sparkling blessings of tJie vine ; 
Let the warm nectar all thy veins inspire. 
Solace thy heart, and raise the vital fire. 

Next let the charms of heavenly music cheer 
Thy soul with rapture listening in thy ear ; 
Let tuneful chiefs exert their skill, to show 
What artful joys from managed sound can flow ; 
Now hear the melting voice and trembling string; 
Let Pepusch touch the lyre, and Margarita sing'. 

While wanton ferments swell thy glowing veins. 
To the warm passion give the slackened reins; 
Thy gazing eyes with blooming beauty feast. 
Receive its dart, and hug it in thy breast ; 
From fair to fair with gay inconstance rove. 
Taste every sweet, and cloy thy soul with love. 

But midst thy boundless joys, unbridled youth ! 
Remember still this sad, but certain truth. 
That thou at last severely must accouni ; 
To what will thy congested guilt amount I 

Allow a God ; he must our deeds regard ; 
A righteous Judge must punish and reward: 
Yet that he rears no high tribunal here. 
Impartial justice to dispense, is clear. 
His sword unpunished criminals defy. 
Nor by his thunder does the tyrant die ; 

' France^ca Margarita de L'Epine, a native of Tospaiij* 
and a celebrated opera-singer, after retiring with a fortane of 
10,0002. mairied Dr. Peposob, tbe learned composer. 
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While Heaven's adorers, press'd with want and 
Their unrewarded innocence maintain^ [pain. 
See his right hand he unextended keeps. 
Though, long provoked, the' unactive vengeance 
sleeps. 

Hence we a world succeeding this infer. 
Where he his justice will assert ; prepare 
To stand arraigned before his awful bar. 
Where wilt thou hide thy ignominious head 1 
Shuddering with horror, what hast thou to plead ? 
Despairing wretch ! he '11 frown thee from his throne. 
And by his wrath will make his being known. 

Yet more Religion's empire to support. 
To push the foe, and make our last effort; 
Let beings with attention be review'd. 
Which, not alone with vital power endued. 
Can move themselves, can organized perceive 
The various strokes which various objects give. 
By laws mechanic can Lucretius tell 
How living creatures see, or hear, or smell ? 
How is the image to the sense conveyed ? 
On the tuned organs how the impulse made? 
How, and by which more noble part, the brain 
Perceives the' idea, can their schools explain? 
'Tis clear, in that superior seat alone 
The judge of objects has her secret throne ; 
Since, a limb sever'd by the wounding steel. 
We still may pain, as in that member, feel. 

Mark how the spirits, watchful in the ear. 
Seize undulating sounds, and catch the vocal air; 
Observe how others, that the tongue possess. 
Which salts of various shape and size impress. 
From their affected fibres upwards dart, 
And different tastes by different strokes impart. 
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Remark, how those, whi^h in the nostril dwell. 
That artful organ destined for the smell. 
By vapours moved, their passage upward take. 
And scents unpleasant or delightful make. 

If in the tongue, the nostril, and the ear, 
No skill, no wisdom, no design appear ; 
Lucretians ! next, regard the curious eye ; 
Can you no art, no prudence, there descry 1 
By your mechanic principles, in vain 
The sense of sight you labour to explain. 
You say, ' from all the objects of the eye 
Thin coloured shapes uninterrupted fly : 
As wandering ghosts (so ancient poets feign) 
Skim through the air, and sweep the' infernal plain. 
So these light figures roam by day and night. 
But undiscovered till betray'd by light.' 

But can corporeal forms with so much ease 
Meet in their flight a thousand images. 
And yet no conflict, no coliisive force. 
Break their thin texture, and disturb their course ? 
What fix*d their parts, and made them so cohere. 
That they the picture of the object wear? 
What is the shape that from a body flfes ? 
What moves, what propagates, what multiplies. 
And paints one image in a thousand eyes ? 
When to the eye, the crowding figures pass. 
How in a point can all possess a place, 
And lie distinguish'd in such narrow space ? 
Since all perception in the brain is made, 
(Though where and how was never yet display'd) 
And since so great a distance lies between 
The eye-batl, and the seat of sense within ; 
While in the eye the' arTjested object stays. 
Tell, what the* idea to the brain conveys ? 
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You say, ^ the spirits in the optic nerve. 
Moved by the intercepted image, serve 
To bear the' impression to the brain, and give 
The stroke, by which the object we perceive.' 

How does the brain, touch'd with a different 
stroke, 
The whale distinguish from the marble rock ? 
Pronounce this tree a cedar, that an oak? 
Can spirits weak, or stronger blows express. 
One body greater, and another less ? 
How do they make us space and distance know 1 
At once distinct a thousand objects show 1 

Lucretians ! now proceed ; contemplate all 
The nobler actions of the animal. 
Which instinct some, some lower reason, caU. 
Say, what contexture did by chance arrive. 
Which to brute creatures did that instinct give. 
Whence thiey at sight discern and dread their foe. 
Their food distinguish, and their physic know) 
By which the lion learns to hunt his prey. 
And the weak herd to fear and fly away ? 
The birds contrive inimitable nests? 
And dens are haunted by the forest-beasts 1 
Whence some in subterranean dwellings hide. 
These in the rocks, and those in woods abide 1 
Whence timorous beasts, through hiUs and lawns 
By artful shifts the ravening foe elude 1 [pursued. 

What various wonders may observers see 
In a small insect, the sagacious bee ! 
Mark, how the little untaught builders square 
Their rooms, and in the dark their lodgings rear ! 
Nature's mechanics, they unwearied strive. 
And fill with curious labyrinths the hive. 
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See, what bright strokes of architecture shine 

Through the wholeframe, what beauty ,whatdesign ! 

Each odoriferous cell, and waxen tower. 

The yellow pillage of the rifled flower. 

Has twice three sides, the only figure fit 

To which the labourers may their stores commit. 

Without the loss of matter, or of room. 

In all the wondrous structure of the comb. 

Next view, spectator, with admiring eyes. 

In what just order all the' apartments rise : 

So regular their equal sides cohere, 

The* adapted angles to each other bear. 

That, by mechanic rules refined and bold, ^ 

They are at once upheld, at once uphold. 

Does not this skill eyen vie with reason's reach? 

Can Euclid more, can more Palladio, teach? 

Each verdant hill the' industrious chemists climb. 

Extract the riches of the blooming thyme. 

And, provident of winter long before, [store ; 

They stock their caves, and hoard their flowery 

In peace they rule their state with prudent care. 

Wisely defend, or wage offensive war. 

Maro, these wonders offer'd to his thought. 

Felt his known ardour, and the rapture caught : 

Then raised his voice, and, in immortal lays. 

Did high as Heaven the insect-nation raise ^. 

If, Epicurus, this whole artful frame 
Does npt a wise Creator s hand proclaim. 
To view the intellectual world advance ; 
Is this the creature too of fate or chance? 
Turn on itself thy godlike reason's ray, 
Hiy mind contemplate, and its powers survey. 

' Se« the Georgics, book iv. 

23. X 
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What high perfections grace the human mind. 
In flesh imprison'd, and to earth confined ! 
What vigour has she ! what a piercing sight! 
Sitrong as the winds, and sprightly as the light! 
She moves unwearied as the active fire, 
And, hke the flame, her flights to heaven aspire : 
By day, her thoughts in never-ceasing streams 
Flow clear ; by night, they strive in troubled dreams. 
She draws ten thousand landscapes in the brain. 
Dresses of airy forms an endless train. 
Which all her intellectual scenes prepare. 
Enter by turns the stage, and disappear. 
To the remoter regions of the sky 
Her swift-wing'd thought can in a moment fly; 
Climb to the heights of Heaven to be employ'd 
In viewing thence the' interminable void; 
Can look beyond the stream of time, to see 
The stagnant ocean of eternity. 
Thoughts in an instant through the zodiac run, 
A year's long journey for the labouring sun ; 
Then down they shoot, as swift as darting Ught, 
Nor can opposing clouds retard their flight ; 
Through subterranean vaults with ease they sweep. 
And search the hidden wonders of the deep. 

When man with reason dignified is born. 
No images his naked mind adorn ; 
No sciences or arts enrich his brain. 
Nor fancy yet displays her pictured train : 
He no innate ideas can discern. 
Of knowledge destitute, though apt to learn. 
Our intellectual, like the body's eye. 
Whilst in the womb, no object can descry; 
Yet is disposed to entertain the light. 
And judge of things when ofler'd to the sight. 
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When objects through the senses passage gain» 
And fill with various imagery the brain. 
The' ideas, which the mind does thence perceive. 
To think, and know, the first occasion give. 
Did she not use the senses' ministry, 
Nor ever taste, or smell, or hear, or see. 
Could she possess'd of power perceptive be? 
Wretches, who sightless into being came. 
Of light or colour no idea frame. 
Then grant a man his being did commence. 
Denied by Nature each external sense. 
These ports unopen'd, diffident we guess. 
The' unconscious soul no image could possess ; 
Though what in such a state the restless train 
Of spirits would produce, we ask in vain. 
The mind proceeds, and to reflection goes. 
Perceives she does perceive, and know s she knows 
Reviews her acts, and does from thence conclude 
She is Tilth reason and with choice endued. 

From individuals of distinguish'd kind. 
By her abstracting faculty, the mind 
Precisely general natures can conceive. 
And birth to notions universal give ; 
The various modes of things distinctly shows 
A pure respect, a nice relation knows, [flows 
And sees whence each respect and each relation 
By her abstracting power in pieces takes 
The mix'd and compound whole, which Nature 

makes; 
On objects of the senses she refines. 
Beings, by Nature separated, joins. 
And severs qualities which that combines. 
The mind, from things repugnant, some respects 
In which their natures are alike selects. 
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And emm wome difl ere ace and vnlikeBess see 
In tluogB which seem eotirel j to agree : 
She does distingiiish here, and there unite ; 
The mark of judgment that, and this oi wiL 

As she can reckon, separate, and compare, 
Conceiye what order, rule, proportion, are. 
So from one thought she stQl can more infer; 
Maxim from maadm can by force express. 
And make discovefd truths associate tniths^ 

confess: 
On plain foundations, which our reason lays. 
She can stupendous frames of science raise ; 
Notion on notion built will towering rise. 
Till the' intellectual fabrics reach the skies ; 
The mathematic axioms, which appear 
By scientific demonstration clear. 
The master-builders on two pillars rear z 
From two plain problems by laborious thought 
Is all the wondrous superstructure wrought. 

The soul, as mentioned, can herself inspect. 
By acts reflex can view her acts direct; 
A task too hard for sense ; for though the eye 
Its own reflected image can descry. 
Yet it ne'er saw the sight by which it sees. 
Vision can show no coloured images. 

The mind^s tribunal can reports reject 
Made by the senses, and tiieir fisLults correct ; 
The magnitude of distant stars it knows. 
Which erring sense, as twinkling tapers, shows: 
Crooked tiie shape our cheated eye betieyes. 
Which through a double medium it receiTes ; 
Supmor mind does a right judgment make. 
Declares it straight and moKb the eye s mistake. 
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Where dwells this soyereign arbitrary soul. 
Which does the human animal control. 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole? 
O'er ministerial senses does preside. 
To all their yarious proyinces diyide, 
Each member moye, and eyery motion guide J 
Which, by her secret uncontested nod. 
Her messengers, the spirits, sends abroad 
Through eyery neryous pass, and eyery yital road 
To fetch from eyery distant part a train 
Of outward objects, to enrich the brain? 
Where sits this bright intelligence enthroned, 
With numberless ideas pour'd around? 
Where sciences and arts in order wait. 
And truths diyine* compose her godlike state ? 
Can the dissecting steel the brain display. 
And the august apartment open lay. 
Where this great*queen still chooses to reside 
In intellectual pomp, and bright ideal pride? 
Or can the eye, assisted by the glass. 
Discern the strait, but hospitable place. 
In which ten thousand images remain. 
Without confusion, and their rank maintain ? 

How does this wondrous principle of thought 
Perceiye the object by the senses brought ? 
What philosophic builder will essay 
By rules mechanic, to unfold the way 
How a machine must be disposed to think. 
Ideas how to frame, and how to link ? 
Tell us, Lucretius, Epicurus, tell. 
And you in wit unrivalFd shall e^cel ; 
How through the outward sense the object flies 
How in the soul her images arise ; 

x2 
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What tfainkiiig, what perception is, explain ; 
What all die airy creatures of the hrain ; 
How to the mind a thought reflected goes. 
And how the conscious engine knows it knows. 

The mind a thousand skilful works can firame, 
Can form deep projects to procure her aim. 
Merchants for eastern pearl and golden ore 
To cross the main, and reach the Indian shore. 
Prepare the floating ship, and spread the sail. 
To catch the impulse of the breathing gale. 
Warriors in framing schemes their wisdom show, 
To disappoint or circumvent the foe. 
The' ambitious statesman labours dark designs. 
Now open force employs, now undermines ; 
By paths direct his end he now pursues. 
By side approaches now, and slanting views. 

See, how resistiess orators persuade. 
Draw out their forces, and the heart invade ; 
Touch every spring and movement of the soul. 
This appetite excite, and that control; 
Their powerful voice can flying troops arrest. 
Confirm the weak, and melt the' obdurate breast; 
Chase from the sad their melancholy air, 
Sootii discontent, and solace anxious care. 
When threatening tides of rage and anger rise. 
Usurp the throne, and reason's sway despise ; 
When in the seats of Ufe this tempest reigns. 
Beats through the heart, and drives along the veins ; 
See, eloquence with force persuasive, binds 
The restiess waves, and charms the warring winds ; 
Resistless bids tumultuous uproar cease. 
Recalls the calm, and gives the bosom peace. 

Did not the mind, on heavenly joy intent. 
The various kinds of harmony invent? 
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She the theorbo, she the viol founds 
And all the moving melody of sound; 
She gave to breathing tubes a power unknown. 
To speak inspired with accents not their own ; 
Taught tuneful sons of music how to sing. 
How, by vibrations of the' extended string. 
And managed impulse on the suffering air. 
To* extort the rapture, and delight the ear. 

See, how celestial reason does command 
The ready pencil in the painter's hand ; 
Whose strokes affect with Nature's self to vie. 
And with false life amuse the doubtful eye : 
Behold the strong emotions of the mind 
Exerted in Uie eyes, and in the face designed. 
Such is the artist's wondrous power, that we 
Even pictur'd souls and colour'd passions see. 
Where without words (peculiar eloquence) 
The busy figures speak their various sense. 
What living face does more distress or woe. 
More finish'd shame, confusion, horror, know. 
Than what the masters of the pencil show? 

Meantime, the chisel with the pencil vies ; 
The sister-arts dispute the doubtful prize. 
Are human limbs, even in their vital state, 
More just and strong, more free and delicate. 
Than Buonorota's^ curious tools create? 
He to the rock can vital instincts give. 
Which, thus transform'd, can rage, rejoice, or 

grieve : 
His skilful hand does marble veins inspire 
Now with the lover's, now the hero's fire ; 



' Michael Angeio BooDaroti, the most famoas of Italian 
soolptors. 
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So well the' imagined actors play their part. 
Hie silent hypocrites such power exert. 
That passions, which they feel not, they bestow, 
Affiright us with their fear, and melt us with their 
Their Niobe leans weeping on her arm : [woe. 
How her sad looks and beauteous sorrow charm ! 
See, here a Venus soft in Parian stone ; 
A Pallas there to ancient fables known : 
That from the rock arose, not from the main ; 
This not from Jove*s, but from the sculptor's brain. 

Admire the carver's fertile energy. 
With ravished eyes his happy offspring see. 
What beauteous figures by the' unriyall'd art 
Of British Gibbons^ from the cedar start! 
He makes that tree unnative charms assume. 
Usurp gay honours, and an6ther*s bloom ; 
The various fruits, which different climates bear, 
And all the pride the fields and gardens wear; 
While from unjuicy limbs without a root 
* New buds devised, and leafy branches shoot 

As humankind can, by an act direct. 
Perceive and know, then reason and reflect: 
So the self-moving spring has power to choose. 
These methods to reject, and those to use ; 
She can design and prosecute an end. 
Exert her vigour, or her act suspend ; 
Free from the insults of all foreign power. 
She does her godlike liberty secure ; 
Her right and high prerogative maintains. 
Impatient of the yoke, and scorns coercive chains ; 

* Grinliug Gibboos, a celebrated statuary and earrer, in 
marble and in wood. His exqaisite skill in both these de- 
partments of art, cannot be nnremembered bjr those who 
have visited Windsor-castle. 
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She can her airy train of forms disband. 
And makes new levees at her own command ; 
O'er h^r ideas sovereign she presides, 
At pleasure these unites, and those divides. 

The ready phantoms at her nod advance. 
And form the busy intellectual dance ; 
While her' fair scenes to vary or supply. 
She singles out fit images, that lie . 
In memory's records, which faithful hold 
Objects immense in secret marks inroU'd ; 
The sleeping forms at her command awake. 
And now return, and now their cells forsake ; 
On active fancy's crowded theatre. 
As she directs, they rise or disappear. 

Objects, which through the senses make their 
And just impressions to the soul convey, [way. 
Give her occasion first herself to move. 
And to exert her hatred, or her love ; 
Ideas, which to some impulsive seem. 
Act not upon the mind, but that on them. 
When she to foreign objects audience ^ves. 
Their strokes and motions in the brain perceives ; 
As these perceptions, we ideas name. 
From her own power and active nature came. 
So, when discem'd by intellectual light. 
Herself her various passions does excite. 
To ill her hate, to good her appetite ; 
To shun the first, ti^e latter to procure. 
She chooses means by free elective power; 
She can their various habitudes survey. 
Debate their fitness, and their merit weigb> 
And, while the means suggested she qompares. 
She to the rivals this or that prefeiiSr 
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' By her superior power the reasoning soul 
Can each reluctant appetite control ; 
Can every passion rule, and every sense. 
Change Nature's course, and with her laws dis- 
Our breathing to prevent, she can arrest [pense ; 
The' extension, or contraction,' of the breast ; 
When pain'd with hunger, we can food refuse. 
And wholesolne abstinence, or famine choose. 
Can the wild beast his instinct disobey. 
And from his jaws release the captive prey I 
Or hungry herds on verdant pastures lie. 
Mindless to eat, and resolute to die ? 
With heat expiring, can the panting hart 
Patient of thirst from the cool stream depart! 
Can brutes at will imprisoned breath detain? 
Torment prefer to ease, and hfe disdain 1 

From all restraint, from all Compulsion free. 
Unforced and unnecessitated, we 
Ourselves determine, and our freedom prove, * 
When .this we fly, and to that object move ; 
Had not the mind a power to will and choose. 
One object to embrace, and one refuse ; 
Could she not act, or not her act suspend. 
As it obstructed, or advanced her end ; 
Virtue and vice were names without a cause. 
This would not hate deserve, nor that applause ; 
Justice in vain has high tribunals rear'd. 
Whom can her sentence punish, whom reward 1 
If impious children should their father kill. 
Can they be wicked, when they cannot wiU; 
When only causes foreign and unseen 
Strike with resistless force the springs within^ 
Whence in the engine, man, all motion must begin ? 
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Are vapours guilty which the vintage blast ? 
Are storms proscribed, which lay the forest waste? 
Why lies the wretch then tortured on the wheel, 
If forced to treason, or compell'd to steal? 
Why does the warrior, by auspicious fate 
With laurels crown'd, and clad in robes of state. 
In triumph ride amidst the gazing throng. 
Deaf with applauses, and the poet' s song ; 
If the victorious, but the brute machine 
Did only wreaths inevitable win. 
And no wise choice or vigilance has shown. 
Moved by a fatal impulse, not his own ? 

Should trains of atoms human sense impel. 
Though not so fierce, so strong, so visible 
As soldiers arm'd, and do not men arrest 
With clubs upheld, and daggers at their breast; 
Yet means compulsive are not plainer shown. 
When ruffians drive, or conquerors drag us on ; 
As much we Ve forced, when by an atom's sway 
Controlled, as when a tyrant we obey ; 
And, by whatever cause constrained to act. 
We merit no reward, no guilt contract. 

Our mind of rulers feels a coi^scious awe. 
Reveres their justice, and regards their law : 
She rectitude and deviation knows. 
That vice from one, from one that virtue flows ; 
Of these she feels unUke effects within. 
From virtue pleasure, and remorse from sin ; 
Hopes of a just reward by that are fed. 
By this, of wrath vindictive, secret dread. 
The mind, which thus can rules of duty learn. 
Can right from wrong, and good from ill discern ; 
Which, the sharp stroke of justice to prevent. 
Can Bhame express, can grieve, reflect, repent ; 
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From fata or chance her rise can never draw^ 
Those causes know not virtae, vice, or law* 

She can a life succeeding this conceive. 
Of bliss or woe an endless state belieye. 
Dreading the just and universal doom. 
And awed by fears of punishment to come ; 
By hopes excited of a glorious crown. 
And certain pleasures in a world unknown : 
She can the fond desires of sense restrain, 
Renounce delight, and choose distress and pain ; 
Can rush on danger, can destruction face, 
Jojrful relinquish life, and death embrace : 
She to afflicted virtue can adhere. 
And chains and want to prosperous guilt prefer ; • 
Unmoved, these wild tempestuous steeps survey. 
And view serene this restless rolling sea. 
In vain the monsters, which the coast infest. 
Spend all their rage to interrupt her rest ; 
Her charming song the syren sings in vain. 
She can the tuneful hypocrite disdain; 
Fix'd and unchanged the faithless world behold. 
Deaf to its threats, and to its favour cold. 
Sages, remark, we labour not to show 
The will is free, but that the man is so ; 
For what enlighten'd reasoner can declare 
What human will and understanding are? 
•What science from those objects can we frame 
Of which we little know, besides the name ? 
The learned, who with anatomic art 
Dissect the mind, and thinking substance part. 
And various powers and faculties assert. 
Perhaps by such obstruction of die mind. 
Divide the things that are in nature joined. 
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What masters of the schools can make it clear 
Those faculties, which two to them appear. 
Are not residing in the soul the same. 
And not distinct, but by a dtlBTerent name 1 

Thus has the Muse pursued her hardy theme, 
And sung the wonders of this artful frame. 
Ere yet one subterranean arch was made. 
One cavern vaulted, or one girder laid ; 
Ere the high rocks did o'er the shores arise^ 
Or snowy mountains tower'd amidst the skies ; 
Before the watery troops filed off from land, 
And lay amidst the rocks, entrenched in sand ; 
Before the d,ir its bosom did unfold. 
Or burnished Orbs in blue expansion roU'd, 
She sung how Nature then in embryo lay^ 
And did the secrets of her birth display. 

When after, at the' Almighty's high command. 
Obedient waves divided from the land ; 
And sha;des and lazy mists were chased away. 
While rosy light diffused the tender day ; 
When uproar ceased, and wild confusion fled. 
And new-bom Nature raised her beauteous head ; 
She sung the frame of this terrestrial pile. 
The hills, the rocks, the rivers, and the soil ; 
She view'd the sandy frontiers, which restnun 
The noisy insults of the' imprisoned main ; 
Ranged o'er the wide diffusion of the waves. 
The moist cerulean walks, and search'd the coral 
caves. 

She then survey'd the fluid fields of air. 
And the crude seeds of meteors fashion'd there ; 
Then with continued flight she sped her way. 
Mounted, and bold pursued the source of day ; 

23. Y 
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With wonder of celestial motions sung. 
How the poised orbs are in the vacant hung ; 
How the bright sluices of etherial light, 
Now shut, defend the empire of the night t 
And now, drawn up with wise alternate care. 
Let floods of glory out, and spread with day the dit. 

Then,, with a daring wing, she soar'd sublime, 
l^rom realm to realm, from orb to orb did climb: 
Swift through the spacious gulf she urged her way, 
At length emerged in empyrean day ; 
Where far, oh far beyond what morjtals see, 
^In the void districts of immensity. 
The mind new suns, new planets, can explore. 
And yet beyond can still imagine more. 

Thus in bold numbers did the' adventurous muse 
To sing the lifeless parts of Nature choose ; 
And then advanced to wonders y^t behind. 
Surveyed and sung the vegetable kind; 
Did lofty woods, and humble brakes review. 
Along the valley swept, ando*erthe mountain flew. 
Then left the muse, the field, and waving grove. 
And, unfatigued with grateful labour, strove 
To climb the' amazing heights of sense, and sing 
The power perceptive, and the inward spring 
Which agitates and guides each living thing. 

She next essay'd the' embryo's rise to trace 
From an unfashion*d, rude, unchannell*d mass ; 
Sung how the spirits waken'd in the brain. 
Exert their force, and genial toil maintain ; 
Erect the beating heart, the channels frame. 
Unfold entangled limbs, and kindle vital flame : 
How the small pipes are in meanders laid. 
And bounding life is to and fro conveyed ; 
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How spirits, which for sense and motion serve, 
Unguided find the perforated nerve. 
Through every dark recess pursue their flight. 
Unconscious of the road, and void of sight. 
Yet certain of the way, still guide their motions 
right. 

From thence a nobler flight she did essay^ 
The mind's extended empire to survey. 
She sung the godlike principle of thought. 
And how, from objects by the senses brought. 
The intellectual imagery is wrought; 
How she the modes of beings can discern. 
A nice respect, a mere relation learn ; 
Can all the thin abstracted notions reach. 
Which Grecian wits, or, Britain, thine can teach. 

Thus has the muse strove to displaly a part 
Of those unnumber'd miracles of art ; 
Of prudence, conduct, and a wise design. 
Which to the' attentive thought conspicuous shine. 

Still, vanquished atheists ! will you keep the field, 
And, hard in error, still refuse to yield ? 
See, all your broken arms lie spread around. 
And ignominious rout deforms the ground; 
Be wis^, and, once admonished by a foe. 
Where lies your strength, and where your weak- 
ness know : 
No more at reason's solemn bar appear. 
Hardy no more scholastic weapons bear ; 
Disband your feeble forces, and decline 
The war; no more in tinsel armour shine;. 
Nor shake your bulrush spears, but swift repair 
To your strong place of arms, the scoffer's chair ; 
And thence, supported with a mocking ring, 
Sarcastic darts and keen invectives fling. 
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Against your foes, and scornful at your feasts 
Religion yanquish with derisiye jests ; 
Arm'd with resistless laughter, Heayen assail. 
Relinquish reason, and let mirth prevail. 

Good Heaven ! that men, who vaunt discerning 
sight. 
And arrogant from wisdom's distant height 
Look down on vulgar mortals, who revere 
A Cause Supreme, should their proud building rear 
Without one prop the ponderous pile to bear ! 
How much the Judge, who does in Heaven preside, 
Re-mocks the scoffer, and contemns his pride! 
Behold the sad unsufferable hour 
Advances near, which will his error cure ; 
When he compell'd shall drink the wrathful bowl. 
And min'd feel immortal vengeance roll 
Through all his veins, and drench his inmost soul. 
Overwhelmed with horror, sunk in deep despair. 
And lost for ever, will the wretch forbear 
Tq curse his madness, and blaspheme the power 
Of his just Sovereign, which he mock'd before I 

Hail, King Supreme ! of power immense abyss ! 
Father of Light! Exhaustless Source of bEss! 
Thov uncreated Self-existent Cause> 
Controird by no superior t>eing*s laws : 
Ere infant light essay'd to dart the ray. 
Smiled heavenly sweet, and tried to kindle day; 
Ere the wide fields of ether were display'd. 
Or silver stars cerulean spheres inlaid ; 
Ere yet the eldest child of Time was bora. 
Or verdant pride young Nature did adorn. 
Thou wast! and didst eternity employ 
In unmolested peace, in plenitude of jpy^ 
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In its ideal frame the world, design'd 
From ages past, lay finish'd in thy mind. 
Conform to this divine-imagined plan. 
With perfect art the' amazing work began. 
Thy glance surveyed the solitary plains. 
Where shapeless shade inert and silent reigns ; 
Then in the dark and undistinguished space. 
Unfruitful, unenclosed, and wild of face. 
Thy compass for the world mark'd out the des- 
tined place. 
Then didst Thou through the fields of barren night 
Go forth, collected in Creating Might. 
Where Thou almighty vigour didst exert. 
Which emicant did this and that way davt 
Through the black bosom of the empty space: 
The gulfs confess the' omnipotent embrace. 
And, pregnant grown with elemental seed, 
Unfinish'd orbs and worlds in embryo breed. 
From the crude m^ss, Omniscient Architect, 
Thou for each part materials didst seleqt^ 
And with a mtister-hand thy world erect. 
Laboured by Thee, the globes, vast lucid buoys. 
By Thee uplifted, float in liquid skies ; 
By Thy cementing word 'their parts cohere. 
And roll by Thy impulsive nod in air. 
Thou in the vacant didst the earth suspend. 
Advance the mountains and the vales extend ; 
People the plains with flocks, with beasts the wood. 
And store with scaly colonies the flood. 

Next man arose at Thy Creating Word, 
Of Thy terrestrial realms vicegerent-lord. 
His soul, more artful labour, more refined| 
And emi^lous of bright Seraphic Mind| 
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Ennobled by Thy image, spotless' shone. 
Praised Thee her Author, and adored Thy throne ; 
Able to knoWy admire, enjoy her God, 
She did her high felicity applaud. 

Since Thou didst all the spacious worlds display. 
Homage to Thee let all obedient pay. 
Let glittering stars, that dance their destined ring 
Sublime in sky, with vocal planets sing 
Confederate praise to Thee, O Great Creator- 

Khig! 
Let the thin districts of the waving air, 
Conveyancers of sound. Thy skill declare. 
Let winds, the breathing creatures of the skies. 
Call in each vigorous gale^ that roving flies 
By land or sea ; then one loud triumph raise. 
And all their blasts employ in songs of praise. 

While painted herald-birds Thy deeds proclaim. 
And on Uieir spreading wings convey Thy fame ; 
Let eagles, which in Heaven's blue concave soar. 
Scornful of earth, superior seats explore. 
And rise with breast erect against the sun, , 
Be ministers to bear Thy bright renown. 
And carry ardent praises to Thy throne. 

Ye fish, assume a voice; with praises fill 
The hollow rock, and loud reactive hill ; 
Let lions with their roar their thanks express. 
With acclamations shake the wilderness. 
Let thunder-clouds, that float from pole to pole. 
With salvos loud salute Thee as they roll. 
Ye monsters of the sea, ye noisy waves. 
Strike with applause^ the repercussive caves. 
Let hail and rain, let meteors form'd of fire. 
And lambent flames, in this bless'd work conspire. 
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Let the high cedar and the mountain pine 
Lowly to thee. Great King, their heads incline. 
Let every spicy odoriferous tree 
Present its incense and its balm to Thee ! 

And thou,Heaven's viceroy o'er this world below. 
In this bless'd task superior ardour show : 
To view thyself, inflect thy reason's ray. 
Nature's replenish'd theatre survey ; 
Then all on fire the Author's skill adore. 
And in loud songs extol Creating Power. 
Degenerate minds, in mazy error lost. 
May combat Heaven, and impious triumphs boast ; 
But, while my veins feel animating fires, 
And vital air this breathing breast inspires, 
Grateful to Heaven, 1 11 stretch a pious wing. 
And sing His praise, who gave me power to sing. 
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